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THE INDIVISIBILITY OF PEACE AND THE 
INSEPARABILITY OF EAST AND WEST* 


ALBERT SARRAUT 


‘hw exists in the world today the paradox of a passionate 
desire for peace in the very nations that are the most aggressive. In view 
of this paradox we must be realistic enough to admit that policies aim- 
ing at the establishment of peace by collective agreements between na- 
tions are limited in their effectiveness, because they cannot fully control 
or change the explosive conditions which, within individual nations, 
make for aggression and the danger of war. Could international agree- 
ments in the Pacific region, for instance, change the conditions which, 
within Japan, tend to generate policies of expansion? Certainly not. In 
this respect we can only hope for an amelioration of internal conditions, 
especially in favor of the peasants, whose relatively inefficient economy 
and archaic social system, underlying Japan’s modern and vigorous indus- 
trial structure, make the nation as a whole unstable. So far as economic 
adjustments are concerned, we must remain on economic grounds and 
face the fact that the population of Japan has increased rapidly in the 
past 70 years, and will continue to increase for some time; and also the 
fact that standards of living differ between East and West. This, however, 
need not prevent us from realizing that the internal situation in Japan 
could be ameliorated under two conditions: a general return to policies 
of disarmament, among all nations, and the holding of an inclusive eco- 
nomic conference, as suggested in London in 1933, to study the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods throughout the world. This would leave 
the way open for Japan itself to apply the profits of its trade expansion 
toward reducing the discrepancies between its rural economy and its in- 
dustrial economy, instead of spending them on its army and navy. 

We must deal first, however, with certain general concepts, in order 
to establish a realistic vindication of the ideal of collective security. The 
indivisibility of peace is the first of these concepts, and from it there fol- 
lows, as a logical conclusion, a second concept: that of the inseparability 
of East and West. We can, in fact, no longer talk in terms of a “Far 
Eastern Question” and a “European Question.” Asia, Europe, Africa and 

*Rewritten and amplified from the record of the address delivered by M. Sar- 
raut at the Special Plenary Session of the Yosemite Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations on August 26, 1936. This article was in type before the German- 
Japanese understanding was announced. 
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the American continents are now so intimately linked that if the bal. 
ance is disturbed in any one region, the balance of the rest of the world 
is inevitably affected. We have seen, in recent years, how the re. 
fusal of the United States to take a place at Geneva has limited the 
effectiveness of the League of Nations. We have seen, still more recently, 
how the behavior of single nations has reduced the effectiveness of the 
League in Asia and Africa still further, and we have seen how danger. 
ously this has undermined peace in Europe. I am sure I am right in 
thinking that even the United States, protected to a certain degree by 
the immensity of the two oceans between which it stands, and tradi- 
tionally inclined to avoid entanglements with other countries, is visited 
more and more often by the thought that events in other parts of the 
world, especially in the Far East, may at some unforeseen moment be 
powerful enough to drag it from the orbit of theoretical isolation. 

For these reasons the idea of the collective organization of security, 
with all its implied obligations of mutual assistance, has become the 
beacon of hope for all civilization. Security today is absolutely indis- 
pensable for the life of any and every nation, however independent it may 
feel and wherever it may be situated; it is as vital and fundamental as 
the air we breathe and the food we eat. We are aware of this longing for 
security all over the world, because of the actual insecurity in which we 
live. 

Since, then, we can say that security in peace is the capital condition 
of liberty and of national independence, and that it is the possibility of a 
secure peace which gives vitality to national progress and holds out the 
assurance of the flowering of national genius and the preservation of the 
moral dignity which is as necessary to peoples as their physical survival, 
we must recognize also that the great modern conquest which human 
progress has yet to attain is the establishment of liberty and independence 
under terms of national security in an international order. Humanity 
ought to be proud of having distinguished the influences of barbarism 
and oppression, after centuries of trouble and effort, from the notions 
of independence and human rights. Yet the conquest of security and 
liberty still appears, all too often, to be only a theoretical achievement 
instead of a living, permanent and certain reality. While the progress 
of human nature has created the idea of the liberty of nations, it has 
at the same time created the dangers which now imperil those very 
nations. 

This is what I mean by the actual insecurity in which we live. Our 
progress has created the dangers which threaten us because the driving 
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Indivisibility of Peace—Inseparability of East and West 


force of our scientific discoveries has resulted in imposing throughout 
the world a sort of unity in the universal life of the human community. 
All the continents and races of the world have been scrambled together 
in a confusion of interests, needs, wealth and mentalities. Contacts 
between continents and races which were once forbidden or impeded by 
the width of seas and the immense distances of steppes and deserts have 
now been made immediate and importunate by discoveries which destroy 
distance, jump space and force all human groups into proximity. All 
human beings are now intermingled, as a result of their own progress, in 
a clamor of interests and a conflict of the desire for power and the 
struggle for life. We have thus a self-evident truth before our eyes: 
humanity, like an enormous tribe of ants, is still divided by the original 
continents, but it is in command of roads leading in every direction, 
which it can follow in the pursuit of terrible enterprises of conquest and 
bloodshed. We have ready to hand all the reasons for provoking conflict 
and all the means of propagating war in any and every region. For the 
primitive notion of security for each nation we now have, therefore, 
pressing reasons to substitute the new feeling of collective risk and col- 


lective insecurity. 


eT us then have a look at the present spectacle of our world. We see 
L that we live in a time in which peace is nowhere secure, in which 
peace cannot be guarded in one region and abandoned in another, in 
which we are unable to say that war may break out in one place and not 
spread to other places, in which no country can feel able to preserve 
itself from wars between other countries. There is not a place in Europe, 
for example, where war could break out, either between nations or 
within a single country, as in Spain, without the danger of spreading 
over the whole of the continent. And who can say that a general con- 
flagration in Europe would not spread to Asia? There has already ap- 
peared the fear, or at least the speculation, that any rapprochement be- 
tween European countries and certain Asiatic countries would embroil 
Asia in affairs of a specifically European character. This might result 
in drawing the whole of Asia into a conflict so extensive that even the 
United States might not be able to escape. Peace, today, can be threat- 
ened everywhere and compromised anywhere. Peace at the most remote 
corners of the world may be endangered by events in any one region, 
because our scientific progress has resulted in the intermingling of the 
economic, political and diplomatic interests or calculations of all peoples. 
« 511> 
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This only proves the actual interdependence of all humanity and the real 
unity of the whole world. 

The situation is not altogether new. I can adduce the example of an 
earlier approximation to the interdependence of world peace from events 
which were at the time of peculiar concern to Frenchmen. Only about 
30 years ago there occurred in Asia an event which at first seemed to be 
of merely Asiatic importance, but whose consequences developed into 
grave threat to the peace of Europe as well. This was the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05. There is no need to recapitulate the causes of this war, 
or the manner in which the other powers of Europe and America, while 
not actually engaged in the conflict, developed and manifested sentimental 
attachments to one side or the other. Among the nations of Europe there 
was one which had a special influence. This was Germany. From the 
diplomatic memoirs which have recently been published and from the 
once secret correspondence between Kaiser Wilhelm II and Tsar Nicholas 
II we know that Germany was constantly urging Russia to war against 
Japan. In so doing, Germany was in the first instance applying the main 
principle of Bismarck’s policy, which sought to cast Russia away from 
European affairs into the far realm of Asia. As a further development of 
this principle, Germany’s aim was to weaken the Franco-Russian alliance 
in Europe by diverting Russia toward an adventure in Asia. 

Germany, to use the gambling term, was playing both sides of the 
table at once. It stood to profit from either the defeat or the victory of 
Russia. Had Russia been victorious against Japan, it would have been 
obliged by the conquest itself to move toward Asia a large part of its 
effective military forces, thus weakening appreciably the pressure on the 
eastern frontier of Germany. On the other hand, Germany foresaw that 
the result of defeat for Russia would be to diminish the effectiveness in 
Europe of the Franco-Russian Alliance. Germany itself would then have 
a free hand for its own ambitions, and notably those which threatened 
France. 

It will be remembered that, in fact, the policy of Germany in Europe 
grew in audacity in proportion to the reverses suffered by Russia. In 
March 1905, Russia was defeated on the land at Mukden. Only a few 
days later, Wilhelm II ordered the sensational German landing at Tan- 
gier, in Morocco—a gesture of bravado which might well have caused 
war, except for the extreme sagacity and coolness of the French and 
British. A few weeks after this, in May, came the decisive defeat of Russia 
at sea, in the battle of the Tsushima Straits, and the result was imme- 
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Indivisibility of Peace—Inseparability of East and West 


diately exploited by the Kaiser, the pressure being carried to such a point 
that only the resignation of M. Delcassé, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
enabled France to avoid war with Germany. The tension was eased chiefly 
by the fact that the restlessness of Germany led to a strengthening of the 
Entente Cordiale between France and Great Britain; but even this 
effected only a delay in the tragedy that was to overtake Europe, and 
with Europe the rest of the world, for the general conflict that was 
threatened in 1904-05 broke out catastrophically in 1914. 


HE WORLD is now threatened, as I have already hinted, with a renewal 
Tot the danger that either a breach of the peace in Europe may involve 
Asia, and after Asia the rest of the world, or that an Asiatic conflict on 
the Pacific may spread disastrously to Europe and America. The possi- 
bility of an agreement between Germany and Japan has been discounted 
in some quarters. On the other hand, it has been pointed out that if such 
an agreement were ever made, it would necessarily be political rather 
than economic in character, and would therefore be a menace to the 
general peace, for the following reasons: There is no special need for 
an economic understanding between Germany and Japan. Both are 
industrial, exporting countries, with limited resources in raw materials. 
There is no method by which one could supplement the trade of the 
other. A pact between the two countries could therefore only be aimed 
at political objectives; and since it would not be a regional pact of the 
kind allowed for within the peace machinery of the League of Nations, 
because of the enormous distance between Germany and Japan, it could 
not be recognized as a part of the structure of collective security. It could, 
therefore, only be an undertaking of a political kind, providing presum- 
ably for concerted action in Asia and Europe; and the menacing implica- 
tions of such an agreement, should it ever be concluded, are obvious. 
It may be suggested at this point that France already has a pact with the 
relatively distant Soviet Union. This is true enough, but there is neverthe- 
less no parallel between the Franco-Russian pact and any agreement 
which could be concluded between Germany and Japan. The pact be- 
tween France and the Soviet Union, distant though the two countries 
are, is a regional pact inasmuch as it is effective only within the European 
system; while a pact between Germany and Japan would become, the day 
it was concluded, a cause of preoccupation and inquietude on the part of 
countries interested in peace, because of the fear that it might provide for 
simultaneous and aggressive action in Europe and Asia. 

No country in Europe or America can conclude a pact in Asia and 
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at the same time maintain that its Asiatic policy is independent of 
its policy in Europe or America. With this we return to the point that 
the proved interdependence of the world does not allow us to hope 
that peace may be limited or restricted to any particular region. Nor can 
we set aside Asia, or any other region, as a licensed battlefield where 
wars can be fought without endangering the peace of the rest of the 
world, Whether we wish it or not, and in spite of the selfishness of one 
country or the desire for tranquillity of another, peace is indivisible and 
the East cannot be isolated from the West. Because peace can be threat. 
ened anywhere, any peace that is to be valid must be spread everywhere 
and be valid for all. 

It is, of course, not easy to achieve such a result at the first attempt. 
Recent experience has proved the difficulty of trying to set in motion any 
mechanism of universal security which imposes on all peoples the duty 
of simultaneous military action, at points very far from most of the coun- 
tries concerned and for reasons which the masses in those countries do 
not yet clearly understand. Common and simultaneous action of this 
kind is at present chimerical, and for this very reason collective security 
is now conceived under the aspect of regional pacts. The experiment of 
regional pacts is provided for within the framework of the League of 
Nations. Under this experiment, military sanctions are asked for only 
at the geographical points where conflict may occur, and only from the 
countries which have signed regional pacts covering these points. What 
is asked of other countries is only that they add the strength of economic 
and financial sanctions to the effectiveness of the local military sanctions; 
pending, of course, the decision of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Regional pacts, when undertaken solely for preventive purposes, have 
the double advantage of inhibiting conflicts between neighbors and of 
countering the system of military alliances, which lead toward war. Here 
it must be pointed out that no system of collective security, established 
through political action, can be solid and lasting if it is aimed only at 
stabilization and if it is used selfishly to perpetuate invidious inequalities. 
In this reservation { include, amongst other things, the economic order. 
I have suggested the necessity of an inclusive economic conference to 
adjust production and distribution throughout the world, as the corollary 
of a policy of general disarmament. All phases of human activity must be 
regarded as linked together when we approach the problem of organizing 
peace, and we must therefore start and end with the assumption that 
peace can only be established on the basis of economic equity and the 
sovereign strength of collective security. 
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THE YOSEMITE CONFERENCE AND JAPAN 


Tapao YAMAKAWA 


A: THE Yosemite Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, subjects of discussion were not lacking. In the political as well 
as in the economic sphere of the Pacific area, changes of great magni- 
tude had been staged for some time. Those famous goods “made in 
Japan” had been shipped from Japanese shores to the farthest corners 
of the earth at a rate and with an effect the possibility of which the 
world had never contemplated. The most daring economic program 
yet undertaken by a capitalist country had been under copy in the 
United States for a period long enough to furnish critics with data to 
work on. And, needless to say, there was the gigantic U.S.S.R. enter- 
prise—the most fundamental economic change that mankind had ever 
planned. In the political field also the U.S.S.R. had quickly been build- 
ing up its status as a leading power in the Pacific. If, in China, the 
Nanking Government had not gone as far on its way toward the 
avowed goal of national unity as people might have expected, then 
surely there must have been a reason. The changing balance of political 
forces since the establishment of Manchukuo had engaged serious atten- 
tion on the part of all the countries, certainly not excluding Japan and 
China themselves, which had even the slightest concern with peace in 
the Pacific and peace in the world. Europe and the Pacific, though remote 
from each other, are however fatally interdependent; and in Europe too, 
we were told, war clouds had been hanging dark and low. 

So our old colleagues of the Institute of Pacific Relations from Eng- 
land, and new friends from France, together with members from the 
Pacific region proper, met at the Conference in a somewhat appre- 
hensive mood and with the utmost earnestness to discuss the possi- 
bilities of doing away with this whole damned war business. It had 
been anticipated in Japan—it is idle to pretend otherwise—that the Con- 
ference would not be at all a pleasant affair. Japanese members knew, 
from the Round Table syllabus prepared in advance, that Japan would 
be more or less the focal point for discussion in the Conference. All 
through the five Round Table Topics were questions concerning Japan’s 
opinions, attitudes, intentions and motives. 
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I, speaking as a Japanese member, do not blame other people for 
being so inquisitive about Japan’s policies. On the contrary, in view of 
the recent remarkable expansion of Japan politically as well as in eco. 
nomic activity, I think that Japan has both the duty and the right to 
speak for its own case. In passing, however, if I am permitted to say 
so, I should like to point out that some of the phrases used in the 
syllabus decidedly connote open censure or insult, not always based 
upon well-founded assumptions. Our colleagues from China might 
think differently; but at several points, when reading through the 
syllabus, I could not help sensing an almost intolerable insult imposed 
also upon that great nation in the East. Perhaps I may not be used to 
the candor of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and to its language, 
but courtesy too must be in order, even in the Institute. I hasten, how. 
ever, to reiterate my conviction that members of the Yosemite Con- 
ference were extraordinarily fortunate to be furnished with such an 
excellent discussion outline and, above all, so far ahead of the time 
of conference. Perhaps I have dwelt on this slight point unnecessarily 
long, feeling as I do, as an Oriental who places much importance on 
the use of words, the slightest defect in an otherwise perfect document 
more keenly than anybody else. 

Now, Japan may well be placed in the center of attention by virtue 
of its recent activities, both economic and political. One of the most 
prominent places in the Conference indeed was given to the economic 
activities of Japan, under the heading of “Japan’s Economic Expansion 
in World Markets.” Before going into this subject, one thing which 
deserves special mention is the fact that the British group, quickly 
responding to a Japanese proposal which was made almost at the last 
minute before the Conference, put forward several new subjects for 
discussion, dealing with the British side, as it were, of Japanese ex- 
pansion, in order to prevent the possibility of discussion being concen- 
trated in an “attack” on Japan alone—in other words they put forward 
several of those questions which Japan might feel that it would like to 
ask its greatest “rival.” The treatment of this very important problem 
was thus made unusually thorough, soundly balanced and wide in 
range. 

I need not go into any detailed inquiry into the facts pertinent to 
this topic, which are available in the excellent data papers and other 
documents submitted to the Conference, especially G. E. Hubbard’s 
Eastern Industrialization and Its Effects on the West, W. W. Lock- 
wood’s Trade and Trade Rivalry Between the United States and 
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Japan, Professor Uyeda’s Recent Development of Japanese Foreign 
Trade, and Japanese Trade and Industry: Present and Future, com- 
piled by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau. As discussions at 
the round tables went, there was not a single instance of dispute over 
the facts submitted. It may be convenient, however, to note some of 
the salient facts presented both in the documents and in the discussions. 
The absolute extent of Japan’s overseas trade is anything but alarm- 
ingly large, its aggregate value amounting barely to 4 per cent of the 
total value of world trade; but we understand that the nature of 
Japanese expansion is something which can cause considerable dislo- 
cation or genuine anxiety in the rest of the world, as it is characterized 
first by extraordinarily low costs of production, second, by concentration 
on particular classes of commodities, and third, by a great rapidity of 
expansion. There is further, of course, no question about the legiti- 
macy of Japan’s trade expansion; any nation is perfectly entitled to 
develop its international trade activities by means of all recognized 
legitimate methods, but at the same time we understand that other 
parties too have a claim to protect their own established interests. We 
need not reiterate the two-sidedness of the whole problem; the case is 
not one in which the Japanese and the rest of the world may both 
push their own claims to an unlimited extent, without regard to the 
problem as it affects the other party. The problem is two-sided, and 
any adjustment to be contemplated should start from this platitudinous 
fact. 

Turning now to more controversial points, or points about which 
some doubts had been held, there is, first, the question: what is the 
ultimate motive of Japan’s trade expansion? Underlying this question, 
it was disclosed at the Conference, was the suspicion that Japan’s trade 
expansion might be a State enterprise—that the Japanese Government 
might be carrying out a trade policy in accordance with some pre- 
arranged, centralized plan and also with motives other than com- 
mercial profits, such as the desire to pay armament costs. We discovered, 
and as a matter of fact we were quite surprised to discover, how tena- 
ciously this suspicion was held among Conference members. Nothing, 
however, could be farther from the truth. First and foremost, Japan’s 
overseas trade is not a State enterprise; it is not planned and executed 
by the Government. On the contrary, it has been solely the result of 
profit-seeking activities—and very keen profit-seeking activities—on the 
part of private industrialists and merchants. Of course, the Government 
attempts to promote trade interests by providing for various facilities 
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and assistance. But so does every other government; there is nothing 
peculiar in that. The case is not one of a military-minded Government 
leading the Osaka merchants, but one of the eager, enterprising Osaka 
merchants urging the Government. Lately, the Government has begun 
to assume some measure of leadership, admittedly with a view to pro. 
moting the country’s trade interests, but in order to control the expan- 
sion, to keep it within less aggressive bounds, and not in order to 
make its momentum still greater. This must be a welcome and beneficial 
tendency to the rest of the world. ' 

Secondly, viewed as a “national policy,” Japan’s trade expansion js 
essentially economic and social in its character, in the sense that its 
ultimate motive is the industrialization of the country and the raising 
of standards of living. It is true that while statistics have not shown 
any noticeable rise in wages in the past few years, Government ex. 
penditures for military purposes have mounted noticeably. Further, it 
may be true that if the military expenditure had been smaller, more 
money might have been spent directly towards the raising of standards 
of living, though there is equally a possibility of the whole national 
expenditure decreasing to whatever extent military expenditures de- 
crease. But it would be certainly untrue to argue that if there had been 
no need for military expenditure, Japan’s drive for trade expansion 
would have been less urgent—a logical corollary of the contention that 
behind the trade expansion there is a motive of military aggrandize- 
ment. If anybody associates the military expenditure of the Japanese 
Government and Japan’s trade activities in any way, and bases even 
the slightest accusation against Japan’s trade activities on that ground, 
thus justifying the barriers and hindrances set up against Japanese 
merchandise, we must emphatically reject such a view as both un- 
founded and prejudiced. 

Looking at the problem from the positive side, it is in any case a 
tedious business to raise standards of living, especially in such a country 
as Japan, where the old traditional social structure lags behind the 
industrial development brought about on the basis of modern capi- 
talistic economy, and where also a “teeming” population works as a 
strong force tending to depress the rural standard of living and hence 
the general standard of living of the people as a whole. As to the 
question of whether wage statistics in recent years show no rise in 
wages, Professor Uyeda puts forward his opinion in his data paper 
on Cost of Living and Real Wages in Japan, 1914-1936. We might 
only emphasize the point that this fact may be due to a great increase 
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in employment—that is, while those already employed have been better 
paid, there have been a great number of newcomers recruited at very 
low wage rates. In any case, wage levels cannot be regarded as a proof 
that Japan is not concerned about the raising of standards of living. 


gE cANNOT help seeing in Japan’s trade expansion something 
W which means a good deal more—a momentous change in the 
balance of economic power as between East and West. It may be that 
because it came just at,a time when the rest of the world was suffering 
from a general depression, Japan’s expansion looked more startling than 
it really was. It may be that currency depreciation has enormously helped 
Japan’s overseas trade. It may be that “cheap” labor is the underlying 
factor in Japan’s industrial development. It may be that the present 
magnitude of Japan’s economic development is more or less of a 
temporary nature. Admitting all this, however, we feel that we cannot 
stop there and refuse to be much concerned about the matter. To us, 
the question is much more fundamental. The East, which has in the 
past been essentially a receiver of the supplies of the West, is now 
beginning not only to furnish itself with its own supplies but to return 
the hospitality which the West so generously extended in the past. 
Japan, because of a number of reasons, happens to be almost the sole 
representative of the East in this matter; but as time goes on both 
China and India, and also other countries in the East, which though 
older than the Western countries have been used to being called “back- 
ward” nations, will undoubtedly follow Japan. 

Japan has now amply proved that the combination of the modern 
technique of manufacture and the “backward” social setting is the 
most damaging competitive power of which the world has ever dreamed. 
“Cheap” labor, as a factor in industrial activities, is not a thing which 
can be manufactured on purpose; you cannot simply cut wage rates 
and get Japanese cheap labor. It exists there—it is nothing other than 
a historical force. It will cease to exist, as time passes and also as a 
deliberate effort is continued to stop it, for whatever reasons. But, at 
present, it so happens that in Japan a very high order of industrial 
development in the purely technological sense coincides with a rather 
old stage of social development, one of whose manifestations is “cheap” 
labor and “low standards of living.” Japan is an old country and a 
young country at once. Coming rather late onto the stage of modern 
industrial life, Japan eagerly sought to become a creditable member in 
this new era. It was not, perhaps, Japan’s intention at all to develop 
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only the “industrial” side of its life and to let the social side alone. 
But would it not be only natural if the industrial side, which is up. 
doubtedly the easier side to develop, should develop faster than the 
social side, for the development of which time is by far the most im. 
portant condition? 

This interpretation itself may be going too far, placing too much 
importance on the disparity between the industrial development and 
that of the social system. Then, unless we accept this recent develop. 
ment of Japan’s as essentially a temporary phenomenon, the only ex. 
planation seems to us to be the ascendancy of Japan in its economic 
power—the residue factor remaining after every other factor has been 
taken into account, including cheap labor and currency depreciation; 
or, if you like, willful “exploitation” of the laboring classes or of the 
rural population by the capitalists and the Government. And in our 
opinion this phenomenon of Japan’s economic expansion is not a tem. 
porary one. 

If such is the true nature of Japan’s economic expansion, viewed 
in the long perspective, it must imply progress toward a better life for 
everybody; the East is not progressing at the cost of the West. Ulti- 
mately, the West as well as the East must be better off than when 
only the West was flourishing. Ultimately, standards of living must 
rise in the West as well as in the East. Ultimately, there is nothing to 
be alarmed at. But at the same time, before this ultimate good is brought 
about, as we earnestly hope it will be, there is a period of transition— 
always the most difficult time, in which all kinds of dislocation, mal- 
adjustment and even destruction occur. Then, no matter how inevitable 
the ascendancy of the East may be, no matter how certain the ultimate 
good may be, there is every reason to make an attempt to mitigate 
the ensuing dislocations as much as possible, for too great dislocations 
would seriously impair the ultimate adjustment. The right attitude on 
the part of everybody facing this momentous change must obviously 
be to try to strike a sound balance between the sponsoring of the 
march of the East and the protection of the established order of the 

West. In other words, Japan should slow down its rate of development 
so that England, to take the typical “rival” of Japan, may make neces- 
sary adjustments, while England should be prepared to open its gates 
to let Japan in. 
The Yosemite Conference did not discover any concrete ways of 
solving this problem of trade competition between East and West. But 
if the Conference learned the true nature of trade competition, with 
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| its implications, and realized in a totally new light how important 
the solution is, then it must be credited with a very great achievement 
indeed. Was it not the consensus of feeling of the gathering that the 
Conference really began where it was formally brought to an end? 

Japan’s trade expansion has never, it seems, been quite separated in 
public thinking from Japan’s political development. Japan is now set 
to dominate the whole of Asia and then, if you like, the whole world, 
both by means of its cheap goods and its fighting arms—sometimes 
men seem to picture this small island country in this way! Japan is 
generally bad at expressing itself. Japan, often, will not explain, pre- 
ferring action in silence to eloquence, being convinced that sooner or 
later people must understand. Hence suspicion, fear and a considerable 
amount of resentment in the rest of the world. I am not going to deal 
with this problem at length here, but clearly this much seems to be 
essential for the understanding of the true Japan: both exaggerated 
interpretation of Japan’s activities (based in part on the dread of ori- 
ental myths), and the slighting of Japan’s activities as reactionary and 
temporary, are erroneous. The true fact is that Japan is coming of 
age—Japan, again because of a number of reasons on which I need not 
dwell here, is ahead of the rest of the oriental countries in coming 
of age, politically as well as economically. The balance of power is 
changing within the Far East; but, more important than that, the bal- 
ance of power is changing as between East and West. 

By this I do not mean merely to glorify Japan. On the contrary, we 
in Japan realize more keenly than anybody else the internal problems 
of Japan—very serious and difficult problems. We do not think, either, 
that Japan’s progress in the future will be as rapid or even dazzling 
as it has looked sometimes heretofore. Nevertheless we think that 
Japan—and following Japan the rest of the Orient as well—is grow- 
ing, maturing, rising. We think that it is essential to understand this 
state of historical development. Obviously, it is neither right nor wise 
on the part of the West to cling to the sense of superiority and assume 
an attitude of dictating to the rest of the world. Equally it is neither 
necessary nor creditable on the part of the East to be imbued with an 
inferiority complex and deliberately to refuse to listen to the rest of 
the world, either out of self-glorification or even a sense of “revenge.” 
If there is in the actual state of affairs even the slightest sign of this 
tendency, the sooner it is discarded, the better it will be for everybody. 

Nor do I, by stating that the rise of Japan is of historical force, 
mean that Japan’s behavior in the past is completely justified. Far from 
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it, I agree with Mr. Yoshizawa when he stated at a plenary session at 
Yosemite: “I do not feel that everything Japan did in the past was 
right, but I am equally convinced that what China did was not always 
correct.” It would be the very last thing to enter my mind to seek 
some excuse for whatever mistakes Japan may have committed, but 
everybody must know that the problem before Japan is something 
which might sometimes look as though beyond even the highest human 
wisdom. To deal with Japan’s problems with any thoroughness would 
be beyond the scope of this article; speaking very crudely, Japan simply 
must further develop its industries or seek an outlet for its popula. 
tion, mainly because of the growth of population resulting from the 
industrialization and the rise of standards of living in the Meiji era, 
and also because of poor natural endowments—this is, as commonly 
said, a matter of “life and death.” Unfortunately, the whole setting of 
the outside world when Japan set out with this policy was anything 
but favorable. Economic nationalism, reactionary nationalism, fascism, 
militarism, all flared up in the sentiments of people both within and 
without Japan, thus rendering extremely difficult the peaceful execution 
of international policy, which in a more normal world would have been 
easier. 

If the world situation generally renders the peaceful expansion of 
any nation difficult, if not impossible, we do not say that that nation 
has an excuse to expand otherwise than peacefully, but we do think 
that, for the very important problem of rendering peaceful change 
practicable, not only the particular nation but the rest of the world 
shares the responsibility. It is true that there are provisions for peaceful 
change in the League of Nations Covenant and other major interna- 
tional treaties, but there is no doubt that the world since the Great 
War has spent an incomparably greater amount of time and labor in 
deliberating the maintenance of a peace which is essentially based upon 
the status quo, than in considering the establishment of a more durable 
and in fact a true peace, based upon peaceful change. The world has 
not, perhaps, reached that high stage of human relationships in which 
any nation can be absolutely certain of its innocence of the present 
“sins” and “crimes” of the world. The present state of the world is 
the result of the way in which the world has evolved for centuries in 
the past. If all of us have set out to create a new world order, de- 
termined to stop the repetition of the past bloody history, are we doing 
enough, is the kind of effort we are making sufficient to realize the 
end in view? 
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| repeat that I have not stated the above as a defensive argument 
for all the behavior of Japan in recent years, but in the opinion of 
Japanese the clear comprehension of the questions here discussed, ab- 
sract as they may sound, is the essential basis on which to find a 
solution for the present troubles of the Pacific and of the whole world, 
and thus to build for a better future. If the Yosemite Conference 
learned even the smallest hint of this general world trend, it must be 
credited, again, with a very useful achievement. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF ANGLO-JAPANESE 
COMPETITION 


BarBara Woorrtoy 


= of course, never repeats itself. But those who make 
their appearance relatively late in some game of world politics are apt 
to find this hard to realize. Why shouldn’t they have the same fun qs 
others had before them? Why should a new set of rules suddenly come 
into force just when it comes to their turn to play? If history does not 
repeat itself, there are always those who have good reasons for thinking 
it should. Today the Japanese for instance; or rather (since one cannot 
be too precise in these matters) certain Japanese commercial, military, 
or politically powerful groups. One may have the strongest detestation 
of the policies of these groups, and yet appreciate that it must be extraor. 
dinarily irritating to them to be lectured by such predatory (or ex- 
predatory) folk as have encircled the globe with the British flag and its 
following trade. One may even participate in the lectures; but only with 
an uncomfortable feeling about pots calling kettles black. 

Ethical considerations apart, however, some of the economic impli- 
cations of Japanese commercial expansion (the associated political or 
military adventures are not my business), and more particularly of the 
attitude of the rest of the world toward it, are very interesting. They 
illustrate, in a way which is not less glaring because it is generally con- 
sidered good manners not to notice it, the amazing contradictions of 
the present stage of economic organization. Mostly the attitude, at 
least of those likely to be affected by Japanese competition, is one of 
alarm, if not of horrification. Since the Japanese share in total world 
trade (stable gold value figures) has increased only from 2.8 per cent 
in 1929 to about 3.5 per cent in 1934,' the alarm is perhaps a little 
premature—or should one say “preventive,” after the analogy of the 
now fashionable concept of preventive war? At the same time it is 
true that, at least ameng many individuals in Great Britain and else- 
where, there is a very val desire to handle the situation in a spirit of 


* These and subsequent figures are based on those quoted in G. E. Hubbard's 
Eastern Industrialization and its Effect on the West, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1935, pp. 1 and 38. 
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Some Implications of Anglo-Japanese Competition 


“fair play,” and with a sincere appreciation that the Japanese are faced 
with very grave economic problems, and are not, so to speak, just mak- 
ing a nuisance of themselves for fun. Hence the commonly expressed 
willingness to accept the fact of Japanese competition on the world’s 
markets, provided only that this competition is on a “normal” scale, or 
proceeds only at a “legitimate” rate. 

But the trouble begins when one attempts to embody these agree- 
able phrases and sentiments in terms of something more concrete. 
What is meant by “legitimate” expansion? What are the canons of 
legitimacy, and what claim have they to objectivity? We Britishers, of 
course, have a peculiar faculty for dispensing with definitions. We take 
it for granted that all sensible people know the meaning of common 
words without further ado—most of all, if the words in question have 
to do with canons of sportsmanship. Unhappily for us, however, the 
whole world does not share our special gifts, and even if they did, the 
exigencies of economic pressure sometimes make it imperative for us 
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to say what we mean more precisely, in deeds if not in words. 
hiv. Let us look for a moment at the interpretations of legitimate expan- 
cas, sion and “normal competition” implied by the actual concrete facts 
“rs and policies of the day. I imagine that, if the question were posed on 
nih a purely academic plane, many would hesitate to give an unqualified 
affirmative in answer to the question whether an increase from 2.8 per 
npii cent to 35 per cent of total trade over a five-year period was an “ille- 
Re gitimate” rate of expansion. In the world of affairs, however, as we 
‘ihe have seen, such an increase has been quite sufficient to arouse a great 
hey deal of fuss. Or again, since it may be contended that figures of 
ag total trade are too comprehensive to have much meaning, let us look 
i. at what has happened in the matter of the importation of Japanese 
a cotton textiles into three groups of British crown colonies. In two of 
at these, Japanese imports have been subjected to restriction by quota; and 
ld the same policy would no doubt have been followed in the third case 
ie also, in East Africa, had it been consistent with treaty obligations. These 
"y unilateral quotas were imposed only after negotiations with the Japanese 
the for some mutually agreed control had broken down; but both tlie ne- 
is gotiations and the quotas clearly implied that the British must jave 
" viewed the previous rate of importation as “excessive.” 
if The first case is that of West Africa. Here from 1931 to 1933 the 


quantity of Japanese imports of cotton textiles which had been negligible 
before increased sixteenfold. Very alarming. But at the end of the 
period the Japanese were contributing only 10 per cent of the total 
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import into the colony, as against the United Kingdom’s 76 per cen: 
and the United Kingdom imports had actually themselves increased 
by rather more than 30 per cent. What was happening, of course, was 
not that the Japanese were pushing the British out, but that both were 
exploring new levels of consumption—most likely selling clothes to 
former nudists. In the second case, that of the British West Indies, the 
increase in the quantity of Japanese imports was even more alarm. 
ing. In 1933 the figure was actually 51 times that of 1931. But even 
so the United Kingdom still contributed about two thirds of the total 
importation, and the absolute amount of its import had increased in 
the same period by about 35 per cent. The same thing was happening 
as in West Africa. In the third case, however, the situation was entirely 
different. The Japanese had been exporting cotton textiles to East 
Africa for a longer period than to either of the other two colonies. 
Over the years 1929-33 their imports to that colony had increased by 
140 per cent—something far less spectacular than the 5,000 per cent 
increase into the West Indies, or the 1,500 per cent increase into West 
Africa, in half the period. Yet only in the case of East Africa was the 
United Kingdom actually losing trade. In this case its share of the 
total dropped, over the four years, from 20 per cent to 11 per cent 
and its absolute amount was approximately halved. 

Puzzle: in which, if any, of these cases had the United Kingdom a 
“legitimate” ground of complaint? And, if in all, which was the most 
grievous? It sets one thinking; and thinking, more particularly, about 
the contrasts between the old world and the new; about the extraor- 
dinary mixture of incompatibles which we are attempting to make 
function as a coherent economic system. First of all, when the twen- 
tieth is contrasted with the nineteenth century, how completely a pro- 
ducers’ world it has become! All expansion, all increase of wealth is 
suspect; and doubly so if it consists of cheap goods such as the poor 
can buy. Best that there should be no increase in the world’s output 
of goods at all; but, if increase there must be, let it be as niggardly 
as possible; and, of course, let me be the seller of it rather than you! 
I have searched in vain through lengthy discussions of the “problem” 
of “Japanese competition” for any hint of the idea that consumption 
is the object of production, and that it is rather nice, if you are not 
very well off, to be able to buy cheap umbrellas and rubber boots in 
a climate such as that of England; or even for any suggestion at all 
that the “control” (which means the slowing down) of output is, at 
the very best, a pis aller. Sometimes we do indeed admit that we are 
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Some Implications of Anglo-Japanese Competition 


sorry to have to impose quotas and such-like restrictions on the con- 
tributions of foreign producers to the world’s still very meager sum of 

s; but we are sorry only because we realize that such control 
bears hardly upon those foreign producers—never, apparently, because 
we regret having to deny the consumer the commodities that those 
foreigners might have supplied to him. In the contemporary world the 
consumer, the theoretical end-all and be-all of the whole economic proc- 
ess, is completely counted out. 


nw sayinc this I am not, of course, denying that the injury inflicted 
I by Japanese or any other foreign competition upon particular pro- 
ducing groups in Great Britain or other countries is not real, often 
terribly real. If Japanese cottons beat English cottons in East Africa or 
India, then Lancashire cotton operatives lose their employment. It would 
take a marvellously disinterested man, keeping a family on the British 
scale of unemployment benefit, not to favor efforts at reducing Japanese 
trade; although, to their honor be it said, there are people as disin- 
terested even as that. And it is intelligible that manufacturers, who 
suffer the lesser hurt of seeing their profits fade softly and suddenly 
away, should also take the view that something ought to be done about 
it. Of course, I am not saying that these people have not, in their 
several degrees, a grievance. I am merely pointing out that such are 
the hopeless contradictions of our economic structure that, quite in- 
evitably, consideration for one set of victims just means shifting the 
burden on to somebody else. And, naturally enough, Lancashire would 
like to shift the burden first on to the Unknown Consumer (who being 
unknown cannot complain) and, second, on to its Japanese competi- 
tors—who, after all, live quite a long way away, and for whose care, 
should they lose their jobs, or become destitute, the British Govern- 
ment and the British taxpayer will have no responsibility. 

In the second place, I am trying just to underline the fact that in 
this context there is no difference between “normal” and “abnormal,” 
“legitimate” or “excessive” competition. The more successfully a British 
group is outcompeted by a Japanese group, the more people in Great 
Britain will lose their jobs or their profits. There is a difference between 
more or less (an infinite scale of differences, in fact), but the line be- 
tween legitimacy and illegitimacy is entirely arbitrary. The “legitimate” 
expansion of a foreign rival’s trade deprives a man of his living in 
exactly the same way as does any “abnormal” competition; and he is 
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hardly likely to miss his livelihood the less on account of the “legit. 
macy” of the process which has robbed him of it. 

If these principles be admitted, it follows that any polite attempts to 
establish means of competition, any proposals to “allow” the Japanese 
a “proper” rate of expansion are only the cloak for what, underneath, 
is just a trial of strength. The logical policy would be to keep the 
Japanese down to the minimum place in the world economy that we 
safely can, while they, on their side, fight for as much as they can 
get. In this connection the standards of safety, we may note, are both 
political and economic. If the division of the world’s trade can be ar. 
ranged around the conference table, instead of on the battlefield or 
through cut-price schedules, so much the better for all concerned. The 
safe and paying course is for each side to press the other as hard as it 
can up to the point at which the opponent looks like leaving the con- 
ference chamber in search of these other less agreeable weapons. And 
if you like to describe this process as fixing standards of legitimate 
competition, by all means do so. It will please some people and do 
nobody any real harm; but it does not mean anything. 

In practice, of course, some such trial of strength is what really takes 
place. It is tempered, no doubt, by good manners; the English have a 
great sense of what is good form, and the Japanese are notorious for 
their politeness. But in effect the outcome is determined by the success 
with which Lancashire, and all other groups suffering from Japanese 
competition, can make the consuming public on the one hand, and the 
workers and capitalists of the Japanese export trades on the other, pay 
tribute to them; while the Japanese, in their turn, are struggling to 
unload the burdens of their own poverty-stricken masses upon the British 
distressed areas. And the resulting compromise is a reflection of relative 
bargaining strength, slightly modified by mutual courtesy. 

In making such compromises at the conference table, however, in- 
stead of fighting to a finish in the open market, we seem to be blandly 
ignoring some of their most fundamental consequences. I have already 
referred to the contrast between nineteenth- and twentieth-century eco- 
nomics. Now one essential characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
speaking very broadly, of course, was that it had not yet been delivered 
completely to the mercy of conflicting groups of organized producers. 
It was still the consumer’s world in so far as producers could, so to 
speak, score points in the game whenever they did the consumer a 
good turn; as, for instance, by supplying him with a new product, or 
knocking something off the price of an old one. In that fact lay the 
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Some Implications of Anglo-Japanese Competition 


secret of those powers of growth and adaptability in the world’s economy, 
to which alone we owe the comforts and conveniences of the modern 
world, as well as the very possibility of existence for our great modern 
populations. The successful producer was he who sold most and sold 
cheapest. The consumer got the benefits of the cheapness and the plenty, 
while competing producers, who could not make the pace, just disap- 
peared into limbo. The process was the same whether the competition 
was between English hand and power-loom weavers, between the 
Northern and Southern textile mills of the United States, or between 
European beet farmers and Cuban sugar planters. A brutal system, to 
be sure; but there was a method in the brutality. The objects in view 
were growth and change, abundance and still more abundance both 
of people and of commodities—for some of those people, anyhow. And 
the modern world is a measure of the degree in which those objects 
were attained. 

But how would that modern world have looked, had the kind of 
agreement by which we now seek to regulate Japanese expansion be- 
come prevalent a century or so ago? Would it have supported 45 mil- 
lion people in Great Britain, or 70 million in Japan? Would it have 
travelled all over the globe by steam and electricity, gorged itself with 
ice cream and changed its fashions in clothing four times a year? I 
do not know whether there is any ultimate merit in doing any of these 
things; but we do all know that it is very difficult to make people give 
up doing them once they have got the habit, or to check the demand 
that the luxuries of the few should become the necessities of the many, 
and that the few should then have the chance to maintain their dis- 
tinction by trying out still further luxuries. Moreover, once large popu- 
lations are there, you can hardly behave as if they were not. This is 
no defense of the old brutal nineteenth-century economics. Indeed, 
one of the most hopeful things that has happened in the past thirty 
years is the growing sensitivity of public opinion to the horrors of 
jungle economics. It is just because of this sensitivity that the outcry 
against Japanese competition finds so ready a response. It is not only 
that, with cynical realism, we in Britain have one law for ourselves and 
another for the Japanese. Once upon a time, in similar circumstances, 
we should have been quite prepared to tell Lancashire to take its beat- 
ing like a man, comforted in the assurance that all would come right 
in the “long run”; and we should not have been unduly bothered by 
the fact that this beneficent long run is generally longer than the life- 
span of an individual human being, so that it is the children who reap 
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where their unfortunate fathers have sown. Today, however, it is not 
so easy to turn a deaf ear to the squeals of those who are defeated jn 
the competitive economic battle. The view that reparation ought to be 
made, wherever and by whomsoever losses are incurred, is much too 


widely held. 


HE point is then, not that jungle economics are admirable, but 

simply that you cannot just quietly civilize them, and then expect 
everything else to go on as before. You cannot prohibit the old methods 
and retain a calm assurance that the end will look after itself. The 
present policy of attempting, on the one hand, to retain all the beauties 
of a competitive, individualistic economic world, and on the other 
hand to show mercy to all the underdogs and casualties of that world, 
must eventually result in disaster. That disaster is twofold. In the first 
place these policies are so hideously expensive that sooner or later they 
land us all in bankruptcy. In England we are already paying a pretty 
penny to help smooth things over for a sizable bunch of outcompeted 
industries. And in the second place we are steadily building up a 
colossal vested interest in the status quo. The real objection of the Eng- 
lish to Japanese toys, textiles, lamps, tennis shoes and so forth is just 
that they weren’t there before, and that they upset something that has 
been there, allowing for a few pardonable stretches of the imagination, 
for a long time. They threaten the status quo, and we know by this 
time that you can’t do that without hurting somebody; and in this 
humane and civilized age how can we stand for that? 

Of course there might be something to say for stabilizing the status 
quo, if you really could do it universally and effectively. A middle-class 
Britisher, even at this late date, might find a good deal to say in support 
of the idea. But as practical politics the thing is obviously out of the 
question. For, in the first place, it is not so easy to persuade the have- 
nots that all change must be for the worse. Second, having been brought 
up to believe in expansion and variety as the primary aims of economic 
activity, we cannot suddenly acquire a quite opposite set of ideas. And, 
third, there are a few facts of vital economic importance which are not 
so easily stabilized. It would, for example, require something a good 
deal more powerful than any “gentleman’s agreement” to stabilize the 
Japanese population for some thirty years to come. 

So we are caught by the natural fate of those who try to eat their 
cake and have it. We want to have all the fun of the old world with 
none of its pangs. Certainly the old ways in their right settings had 
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Some Implications of Anglo-Japanese Competition 


great attractions, and they worked wonders. Today, probably the best 
place to study the pleasant features of nineteenth-century economics— 
along, it is true, with some of the uglier ones—is in twentieth-century 
America; for the United States has retained much of the healthy vigor 
of an individualistic economy which we Europeans have lost, and which 
the Orient has never known. But the game had its rules, and their ob- 
servance was the price of success, if not of survival. Playing as we now 
try to do, with the consumer counted out, with every loser entitled to 
compensation and every new competitor warned off the field, we are 
simply making the world safe for poverty and starvation. And the only 
real issue in such controversies as the present Anglo-Japanese commercial 
rivalry is, who can make whom pay the heaviest part of the price? 
Who will starve first, and, so to speak, on the grander scale? 

The remedy? I do not see where we can find the remedy apart from 
a radical reorganization of our economic structures. The ultimate cause 
of all the contradictions and tragic absurdities, of the fact that Japan’s 
gain is England’s loss, of the prayers and threats and bribes by which 
we compel those who have abundance of goods at all costs to keep 
them out of our country—the ultimate cause of all this lies in the fact 
that economic initiative still rests in the hands of sectional interests. It 
is the old story. A, be he Japanese or English, Egyptian or Venezuelan, 
perceives (correctly) that he gains by scoring off B; by getting his stuff 
on to the market and keeping B’s out. B, in his turn, perceives that 
the paying policy for him is to score off A in exactly similar fashion; 
and by an astonishing piece of economic arithmetic the rest of us con- 
gratulate ourselves that all these scores together must add up to a 
truly magnificent total for the community at large. Of course we are 
disappointed. And so long as we do not take the business of providing 
for our common needs out of the hands of these sectional interests, 
disappointed we shall continue to be. I know that it is easy to talk 
about the collective planning of production in relation to consumption, 
about the elimination of jungle-scarcity, profit-driven economics; easy to 
talk, and mighty difficult to translate these things into actualities. But 
when one contemplates what, in other spheres, the human intellect is 
capable of achieving, it is surely premature to despair. And, in any 
case, what useful purpose was ever served by following the easier path 
if one had reason to think that it led to the wrong destination? 
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THE POWERS AND THE UNITY OF CHINA 


GeorcE E. Taytorg 


lsatnias propaganda tends to foster a flattering and sentimental 
misconception of the Far Eastern situation as, in essence, a conflict be- 
tween China and Japan. But in spite of the political unification of China 
and the obvious breakdown of the semblance of a united anti-Chinese 
front, the picture is false. It reflects a point of view which was not held 
by Sun Yat-sen and would indeed be hard to find in Chinese revoly- 
tionary literature before the advent of the Nanking Government in 1928, 
Then at least it was recognized that China had the status of a “sub- 
colony,” as Dr. Sun expressed it, a term chosen to indicate that China 
was under the domination not of one but of many powers. This is still 
the true perspective. The real struggle is between the powers that con- 
trol, in one degree or another, the Pacific area. This does not mean that 
imperial rivalries are silhouetted against a background of massive and 
tempting Chinese impotence. On the contrary, the specific development 
of the Chinese nationalist movement and its evolution into civil war be- 
tween the Nanking Government and the Chinese Soviets are important 
factors modifying the situation and linking it with world developments. 
During 1936 China has suffered from the recent phase of the Pacific 
struggle, the increasing rivalry between England and Japan. There has 
been much to illustrate this growing antagonism. One example is 
Shanghai, where the municipal electors of the International Settlement 
are at last realizing that the city is almost completely under Japanese 
domination and an attempt is being made to prevent a formal increase 
in Japanese membership of the Municipal Council. Few can have been 
blind to the purpose of the Leith-Ross Mission and its attempt to safe- 
guard the interests of British bondholders and preserve what remains of 
British financial hegemony in China, not only against Japan but against 
the United States. A further illustration is the conspiracy of silence in 
the British press about the Communist situation in China and the all 
too obvious anxiety of officially inspired publicists to emphasize the 
progress, under Chiang K’ai-shek, of a country about which, not so very 
long ago, they had little to say that was favorable. Every blow struck at 
China, such as the Japanese smuggling in the northern provinces, is a 
blow at British influences and interests in the Far East. 
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The Powers and the Unity of China 


China itself does not create, but obviously conditions, rivalries between 
imperial powers in the Pacific. Because China must for long continue 
to play a secondary role even while these conflicts are fought over its 
living body, its internal politics are indissolubly linked up with the 
policies of the powers. Thus the process of military unification may be 
welcomed by one and feared by another, and so affect the relations 
between foreign countries with a stake in China. It is this process of 
unification, coupled with other internal changes, which make it necessary 
to reconsider the part that China is playing, and is likely to play, in 
world affairs. What, we must ask, is the social and economic basis of 
the present Chinese Government? In what sense is China a united 
country? How far is its development bound up with foreign interests? 
To what degree is China becoming a power in the Far East? Some kind 
of answer must be found to these questions, for, as John Hay once 
pointed out, to understand China is to have a key to world politics, if 
not for “the next five centuries,” at least for the next 50 years. For 
these, as for immediate and practical considerations, it is profitable to 
analyze the exact position of the China of today. 

Before discussing the basis of Chinese government we must dismiss 
several popular illusions. One is that the large body of intellectuals edu- 
cated abroad, who fill so many important positions in the government 
and who are now concentrating in Nanking and Shanghai, rule China. 
The foreigner is impressed by their knowledge or fascinated by their 
charm and intellectual qualities; they know what is wrong with their 
country and, theoretically, how to put it right. It is only slowly that the 
observer discovers that they reign but do not rule. Another illusion is 
that China should and must develop into a democracy on the modern 
English or American pattern, that it is rapidly becoming a great indus- 
trial nation and that this process, when completed, will solve agrarian 
problems and crown the ambitions of those academic nationalists who 
know so much about the political institutions of countries other than 
their own. It is difficult to have patience with the man who in one 
breath startles you with the platitude that China is an agricultural 
country but in the next regrets that it does not have the institutions of 
a highly industrialized modern state. Yet the attempt of China to flatter 
the ignorance of its peasantry with constitutional forms, derived with 
genial eclecticism from the most politically advanced countries of the 
West, is as liable to incur disaster as the efforts of capitalist America, 
monopolistic in structure, to regulate its life with a political instrument 
suited to a society of embattled farmers. In other words, the fact that 
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China’s population is 80 per cent farming is more than a phrase; it has 
a measurable effect on the nature of its political institutions. 

The Chinese ruling class in its modern form is a coalition of three 
elements, the most important being the Army or Military party, which 
may be described as the keystone of the governmental arch. The bases 
of this arch are on the one side the modern bourgeoisie, strongest in the 
coastal provinces and the big towns, and on the other side the landlords 
and gentry who dominate the villages. The interests of these groups are 
naturally identical in so far as the maintenance of internal order and 
the suppression of social unrest is concerned, but antagonistic on prac. 
tically all other questions. No one of the three, however, could stand 
without the others. This is particularly true of the Army, an establish. 
ment of some million and a half men, partly national and supported by 
the revenues of the Central Government, but mainly provincial, de. 
pending on provincial revenues and owing varying degrees of allegiance 
to Nanking. Thus the Army, properly understood, is composite rather 
than monolithic in structure. If the highly trained divisions of Chiang 
K’ai-shek were suddenly to be removed, the authority of the National 
Government would be weak indeed. 

This bridge of three classes, with the army as the keystone, spans 
the gap between industry and agriculture. It represents a compromise 
between the old and the new in Chinese society. Before 1927 the modern 
bourgeoisie, born out of the contact with the West and associated with 
the growth of commerce, banking and industry, was not adequately rep- 
resented in the government. The real achievement of the second revolu- 
tion of 1927 was to recognize the power of the “middle class,” to put it 
on the political map. But the industrial workers and peasantry who aided 
the national forces on their way to the Yangtze valley, and formed the 
backbone of the Communist party, have not shared in the reorganization 
of political power. On the contrary, they are actively represented by the 
Chinese Soviets which have been fighting the Kuomintang for eight 
long years, and outside Communist areas both peasant unions and trade 
unions have been crushed out of existence. Thus we have in China the 
spectacle of the Kuomintang, originally a revolutionary political party 
on the Russian model, relentlessly crushing a Chinese Communist move- 
ment with which it was once joined in a very profitable alliance. 

The peculiar interdependence of these three groups explains many of 
the checks and balances in Chinese policies. The Army, in so far as it is 
national, relies on the bourgeois interests which support the financial 
structure, supply loans, maintain foreign trade and import armaments. 
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The Powers and the Unity of China 


The banks are therefore well represented in Nanking; it is difficult to 
say whether some men are bankers in office or officials in banks. But 
in so far as the Army is provincial it depends on the ruling classes in 
the country, that is, upon the provincial governments, which draw by 
far the greater part of their revenues from the land taxes. The collection 
of these taxes from a grossly overburdened peasantry is controlled by the 
landlords, gentry and officials who, by virtue of their influence, tend to 
evade payment themselves. As most of the army officers come from the 
richer landed families, and as provincial military establishments out- 
number the national, it is natural that the connection of the Army with 
the agrarian base of the bridge is more fundamental, when clashes of 
interest arise, than it is with the bourgeoisie, with whom it pursues a 
more opportunist policy. 

When the land taxes were given to the provinces in 1919, as part of 
the bargain for the elimination of internal customs duties, China created 
for itself an enormous difficulty in the attainment of unity; the Central 
Government had te be built up on indirect taxation. The “national,” as 
distinct from the provincial revenues, come from three main sources: 
the maritime customs, salt gabelle and consolidated taxes, large parts of 
which are earmarked for services on foreign loans. Owing to this, and 
to the uneven development of Chinese industry, the power of the bour- 
geoisie is weaker in the provinces than in Nanking. Hence the difficulty 
of imposing modern conceptions of administration on the landlord- 
militarist combination, which lives on the land tax, the fat of the ages. 
This fundamental difference in the source of revenue explains the pres- 
ence of semi-independent militarists, the plight of the overtaxed peasant, 
and the “sectionalism” in Chinese politics for which the conventional 
historian is hard put to find an explanation in a country so uniform in 
culture and tradition. It is the key to one aspect of the question of unity 
and disunity in China. 


H”™ can Chinese unity be defined? To say that China has a unity of 
civilization is not an answer; it is only the question in another 
form. It would be nearer the truth to say that a densely settled peasan- 
try has lived for centuries under a uniform system of exploitation. The 
peasant, who appears to have a fine sense of race but little conception 
of the nation-state, rises spontaneously, not against the foreign invader 
but against the tax collector or oppressive government official. His 
definition of the functions of government includes mainly the collection 
of taxes, a certain amount of protection and the maintenance of the 
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river and irrigation systems. And the peasant is no more willing today 
than he was in the past to shed his blood to prevent the exchange of g 
Chinese for a foreign collector of taxes. Although theoretically free, he 
is bound to his land by debt and sheer weight of numbers; he would 
follow a Wat Tyler or a Janosik, not a Joan of Arc or Garibaldi. He 
does not have even those feudal loyalties which have formed the basis 
of nationalism in Europe and Japan. The root of nationalism js jp 
Chinese-owned industry and commerce; the flower is the student class, 
at least during student days. 

But the whole Chinese financial and industrial structure is so bound 
up with foreign interests that the “middle class,” which played so great 


a part, for example, in the growth of Tudor nationalism, finds itself | 


torn between anti-imperialist nationalism and economic self-interest. Thus 
the nationalist movement is undermined in the “middle class,” where it 
should be strongest. This inner conflict reveals itself in that contradiction 
between words and actions, law and practice, which is the despair of 
the Englishman, whom circumstances have permitted to combine princi- 
ple and interest in inimitable union. With this reservation, therefore, it 
might be said that nationalism is co-extensive with the educational sys- 
tem, which, although showing remarkable vitality and capacity for ex. 
pansion during the life of the present Government, still leaves untouched 
the vast majority. The influence of nationalist propaganda must in conse- 
quence be limited. The peasant is receptive to heat rather than light. 
Student orators find it hard to impress on him that nice distinction be- 
tween kinds of foreigners which high policy demands. The patriot re- 
turns from the villages filled with almost as much hatred of his own 
more unfortunate brethren as of the enemy at the gates. Like Mazzini, 
the Chinese patriot is too often a “voice crying action.” He tends to be a 
victim of his own warring passions. No wonder that the vast energy of 
the student body is often exploited by politicians or crushed by militarists, 
or sometimes expended in seemingly useless directions. The spirit of 
nationalism must wait on the growth of economic life before it can 
cement the whole people in national unity. 

Chinese unity is of a specific type; there is no exact parallel. Yet such 
features of the British Raj in India as the active Indian student move- 
ment, the more or less indifferent peasantry, the varying degrees of 
provincial autonomy, the imperial civil service, the growing native in- 
dustry, the Government armies and air force, represent a near parallel 
to the Central Government’s position in China. The chief difference, 
for our purposes, between it and the British Raj, lies in the active and 
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powerful opposition of the Communists in China. This eight-year strug- 
gle emphasizes the social and economic basis of the ruling classes, under- 
lines the close connection between the Nanking Government and the 
foreign powers and throws into relief the processes of “reconstruction.” 
The Communists actively represent those classes which are not enjoying 
political recognition and power in Nanking. The movement is neither 
agrarian revolt nor ordinary banditry. It began in the towns and was 
forced out into the rural areas which are least worth defending by the 
Central Government. The backbone of the party is still the industrial 
workers, students and soldiers. In the movement as a whole, however, 
the peasantry necessarily plays a large though subordinate part. It is true 
that the Communists are open, as indeed the opposing armies have been, 
to the charges of looting, killing and kidnapping, but all this has been 
done, not in the manner of ordinary bandits, but with discrimination 
and for a purpose. The discrimination has been between various classes 
in the villages, the purpose has been the sovietization of the whole of 
China. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the revolution, when it left Canton, 
was not only anti-feudal but anti-imperialist, and that the Communists 
are the only party now actively interested in the latter aim. To them, 
Chiang K’ai-shek is a “running dog of the Imperialists.” They alone carry 
the banner of popular war against the Japanese. In these circumstances it 
is not surprising to find the Government, in its reconstruction plans, 
strengthening military control in the interior provinces by building mili- 
tary highways and railways, and by organizing the nation along the 
military lines indicated in the New Life Movement. In general, its social 
and agrarian policies aim to strengthen those classes that have the most 
to fear from Communism. Often it has been driven to a spurious imita- 
tion of Communism in order to defeat it. Furthermore, the internal 
struggle has set up certain conflicting groups within the Government 
itself, for the Communists, after all, were only doing what many of the 
Government supporters wished, in their hearts, to have done. On the 
one hand, the Army continued the policy of unification by force, on the 
other, those who advocated unification through reconstruction made 
some attempts, mostly unsuccessful, to undermine social unrest by social 
reform. 

The conflict between the two groups became much less marked after 
the retirement of Wang Ching-wei in November 1935, since when the 
policy of military unification has reigned supreme. A necessary condition 
of this course is that peace shall be maintained with Japan. But by not 
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fighting Japan the Government forfeits the spirit of nationalism to the 
Communists and imposes upon itself the ungracious task of suppressing 
anti-Japanese feeling. It is difficult to imagine the powers Permitting, 
or Nanking itself seriously suggesting, a compromise with the Commy. 
nists, who, from the military point of view, are dangerous only to the 
extreme western provinces. With this limitation, the British Governmen, 
which, contrary to the Japanese, has everything to gain from the present 
Chinese administration, can support the military unification of China by 
all the means in its power. To minimize the importance of Communism 
robs the Japanese of a bargaining point and passes as a friendly gesture 
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The fact that Britain finds it possible to support Nanking is some of Sir A 
measure of the change that has occurred during the Kuomintang regime 
of the last eight years. What its friends call the “Reconstruction” move. So fat 
ment and its enemies the “Counter-revolution” has given to China q MM @omst! 
facade of unity which, while not putting China on the map as a “power” . 
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utterances of Dr. Hu Shih, yet he is on record as saying that the military i the last 
method has not united the country, for it has not brought about thos wee 


changes in the minds and material conditions of the people which are 
a necessary basis for unity. It is clear that the solutions of China's 
problems have been those of the military mind; economic ills have been 
met with political panaceas. Such methods, it must be argued, involve 
their supporters in certain dilemmas. Taxes are raised to provide funds 
for military expenditure and the poorest peasants are forced to sell their 
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lands, which are bought by the richer landlords, who, according to re- Ast 
liable evidence, evade taxation on a large scale. Thus taxes must go JB spent, 
up again, there is in consequence more material for Communism, and Mili 
more money must be found for military expenses in order to put it down. IB most « 
This process is taking place on such a large scale that it approaches the J sistanc 
proportions of a vicious circle of social unrest, intensified repression, JB tee? P 
increased taxation and, again, social unrest. a 
One answer to this situation is agrarian rehabilitation, but the pros- jt 
pects of substantial progress are darkened by conflicts of interest between [B hus ¢ 
the bourgeois and landlord-gentry classes. As China does not have an ff that t 
army strong enough to dominate markets or raw materials abroad, and B burde 
so compensate for the lack of buying power at home, the growth of Ay 
industry can be no alternative to agrarian reform. Before there can ageat 
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te a home market for Chinese industry the margin of production of the 
peasant must be increased. In so far as this problem is technical, progress 
has been made. There are over 700 institutions dealing with technical 
problems and research in agriculture. Neither the richest landlord nor 
the poorest peasant objects to all those measures for technical improve- 
ment, seed selection, fertilization and Government control which are 
designed to increase agricultural production. The real struggle is over 
the margin. Is it to go in higher purchasing power for the peasant or 
higher rents and taxes for landlords and government? Up to the present, 
any increase in agricultural production can hardly have been sufficient 
to cover the admitted additions to surtaxes on the land tax. In the words 
of Sir Arthur Salter, with reference particularly to Chekiang province: 


So far, however, the population has sustained the cost of governmental 
reconstruction without reaping a proportionate benefit from it. The 
roads, involving taxation and land confiscation, are at present little 
used for economic purposes. . . . Taxation has been rapidly increasing, 
and there is now in the poorer districts an almost intolerable burden on 
agricultural life. The basic land-tax remains what it has been for many 
years, but in some districts new surtaxes have multiplied the burden, in 
the last six years, by over 300 per cent. In the meantime sgricultural 
prices, and in some cases production as well, have fallen greatly, so that 
the real increase in the weight of taxation is even greater than these 
figures suggest. . . . These conditions are affecting the character of land 
tenure. About one third of the cultivators own the land they till; about 
one third own a part; and about one third rent the whole. But the pro- 
portion of tenancy is now increasing through forced sales; and many of 
those classed as owners have mortgaged their land under conditions 
which make their real position more that of tenants than owners. 


As to the way in which the money raised for reconstruction has been 
spent, the report of the British Commercial Counsellor is significant: 


Military and strategic, rather than economic, reasons have prompted 
most of this [road] development. . . . Undertaken often with the as- 
sistance of forced labor (the corvée system has been instituted in six- 
teen provinces), built on land which has been in many cases confiscated 
from the peasant owners without compensation, and along routes already 
served by railways or waterways, their use strictly forbidden, in some 
cases, to barrows and carts carrying produce, and allowed only to motor 
bus companies which have purchased a monopoly, there is no doubt 
that the immediate result of their construction has been to place further 


burdens on local industry and agriculture. 


A reduction in land taxes would alienate the provincial military and 
agrarian authorities. Consequently, without some change in the character 
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of the Government it is difficult to see how the social obstacles to rea) 
reform can be removed. There are some who hope that the penetration 


of the banks into the financing of agriculture, especially in the coopera. 
tive movement, will undermine the position of the village money-lenders fy 44" 
the gentry, officials and landlords. It may, but the close connection be. fm “i 
tween the banks and the Government increases the danger that the Mm 2 
cooperatives will develop into middlemen for the financial exploitation fq  * 
of the peasantry. There are signs that this is already happening. The fm 98 P¢ 
banks may come to dominate the rural scene, but this does not mean MM 1935" 
that the influence of the agrarian group will be undermined completely | 4™Y: 
and that the social basis of the Government will change. The conflict gq lle 
is a functional rather than a class struggle in its present stage. But the jm 5°!" 
banks are undoubtedly getting a stronger hold over the whole of Chinese  ‘¢ 
economy. They have been aided by insecurity and rural decay, which § 5? @ 
have combined to drive money from the interior provinces to Shanghai, jy OV" 
The way in which the banks re-invest this money in the country wil] J !°°S 
have important social consequences, which may be predicted but have °° "°° 
not yet taken shape. Iti 
have 
HE political aspect of the conflict between the bourgeois and the jp ath 
military-agrarian groups has taken the form of a movement for civil | Mor 
as against military forms of government, in particular for the establish. JB 28°" 
ment of a constitution. It is no secret that the Army, although on the je % © 
surface working through the Kuomintang and paying lip-homage to the JB 24 S 
revolutionary tradition, has on occasion ridden roughshod over the es. ES § 
tablished organs of government. It did not pass unnoticed, for example, acade 
that the New Life Movement and the People’s Economic Reconstruction JB °"V° 
Movement were both inspired and promulgated by Chiang K/’ai-shek, Place 
while the National Economic Council, the child of T. V. Soong, was who | 
forced, in the absence of generous support from the national treasury, to JB J@Pa" 
finance itself through the American Wheat and Cotton loan. The truth . 


is that from the time when the Kuomintang broke with the Communists 
it has never been able to maintain civil control over the military. Per- 
haps the issue had already been settled before the revolution left Canton, 
when Chiang K’ai-shek defeated Wang Ching-wei on the question of 
keeping political commissars in the army. Now that the Soviet system 
has been discarded the attempt to establish civil rule in Nanking, while 
military rule prevails in the provinces, can only be interpreted as a 
natural reflection of the greater strength of the bourgeois group in the 
capital. So long as the present composition of the ruling classes remains 
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the same, it is difficult to see the advantage, for the masses of China, 
of a written constitution. 

Nothing is more certain than the fact that reconstruction as a con- 
sequence of unification is very different from reconstruction as the con- 
dition of unification. The corollary of the process of military unification 
is a tendency for the inner conflicts of the ruling classes to be resolved 
on the best European models, that is, by the creed of Fascism. The turn- 
ing point came when the Government was reorganized in November 
1935. General Chiang K’ai-shek, while retaining full control of the 
Army, took over the most important civil positions himself. This is an 
excellent strategic position for stealing the enemy’s thunder. He can as- 
sociate himself with every plan for social reform, in name, but change 
the whole application in fact. His exploitation of the term “cooperative” 
isa case in point. The ever closer association between the banks and the 
Government is typical of Fascist politics and economics. As new prov- 
inces have been added to Nanking’s control, the first task has been 
to reorganize the currency and extend the influence of the central banks. 

It is interesting that modern administration and technical direction 
have advanced in one sphere, banking and indirect taxation, but not in 
another, the collection of land taxes, apart from a few exceptional cases. 
More significant still, in the discussion of Fascist tendencies, is the 
absence of any independent working class or peasant movement, outside 
of Communism. Added to this there are severe control of propaganda 
and strict censorship of the press. The controversy in Chinese periodi- 
cals about the rival merits of dictatorship and democracy is purely 
academic. The truth is that the intellectuals are being more and more 
converted to the idea of militarization. National defense has taken the 
place of economic reconstruction as the first task of the nation. Those 
who believe that Chiang K’ai-shek will eventually use the Army against 
Japan are with the Government; those who do not must turn to the 
alternative, the Chinese Soviets. 

The new creed of the ruling classes may be summed up in the state- 
ment that China must be a strong nation, capable of self-defense and 
self-determination. This tendency to put political poultices on economic 
sores owes much to Germany and Italy, countries which many believe 
to have achieved “national revival” by means of authoritarian rule in the 
teeth of economic depression and international opposition. Many of 
these ideas find expression in the People’s Economic Reconstruction 
Movement. A national awakening is urged, in order that the people may 
be enlisted in a common effort; and the Government must remove all 
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obstacles in the path. Unemployment can be solved by “increasing op. 
portunities of working,” the adverse trade balance by increasing exports, 
the encouragement of private enterprise by guarantecing the safety of 
investments. The “cooperation” of the people in this movement is to be 
secured with the help of a labor conscription system to be applied i 
the carrying out of public works. Every man is to give a certain amount 
of his time to labor for the country; thereby the ideal of public service 
will be encouraged. To preserve “harmony” between capital and labor, 
the state is to have power to mediate in labor disputes and so “guarantee 
the safety of industrial enterprises and interests of the laborers,” By 
various means, including an appeal to the Importer’s Guilds to assist in 
reducing the quantity of imported goods, a proper balance is to be 
attained between Supply and Demand. Such is the new economics, |p 
this way the Government can combat ignorance, superstition, consery. 
atism and the “neglect of the habits of working and saving, and disre. 
gard of economic principles.” 

If there is any doubt as to the source of inspiration, it may be re. 
moved by reading the memorandum on the New Life Movement: 


The poverty of our nation is primarily caused by the fact that there 
are too many consumers and too few producers. Consequently many 
people have to live like parasites. To remedy this we have to emphasize 
the four virtues and work harder and spend less, and the officials lx 
honest. This was the secret of the success of the ancient kingdoms of 
Ch’i and Ch’u. It is also the primary cause of the strength of present- 
day Italy and Germany. 


Finally, the revival of Confucianism shows that paternalistic and av. 
thoritarian rule is very much alive; it fits in well with the newest 
methods of social control. 

The Nanking Government is looking to Germany and Italy. What of 
these who have no faith in the administration or have no stake in the 
economic and social system? They can look only to the Soviet Union. 
While Nanking has at times been supported by foreign gunboats, and 
is always free to buy foreign arms, the Chinese Soviets are not receiving 
a man or a gun from Russia. But no one can live in China without 
realizing the extraordinary interest, among all who can read, in the 
achievements of the U.S.S.R. With some, of course, the interest is born 
of sympathy with Communism as such, for the Communist movement 
cannot be measured by its territorial extent alone, a point well illus- 
trated by the intensity of anti-Communist suppression within the territory 
directly under the control of Nanking. Others, of a more irresponsible 
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type, are impressed by the growth of Soviet military strength, and hope 
for a Russo-Japanese war in which Japan would be crushed and China 
might regain its lost provinces. Such a war, which is very unlikely, as 
Japan’s real interests are in China and it exploits the Soviet bogey, like 
Germany, only to scare British Tories and conceal its anti-British de- 
signs, could hardly bring much comfort to the Nanking Government. 
To join Japan would involve it in internal trouble with outraged public 
opinion, to join with the Soviet Union would bring the whole im- 
perialist world upon it, while to remain neutral would be a practical 
impossibility unless strongly backed by Britain. The possibility of such 
support in a policy of neutrality, the obvious British interest, would 


to bef depend on the European situation at the time. 
ics, In Finally, those who are not by principle to be counted as Communists, 


yet have begun to doubt whether the present administration will at any 
time resist Japan, are finding that national patriotism and Communism 
are becoming identical. They are in the most difficult position of all; 
but their numbers are increasing. To them, as to all impartial observers, 
support of the Nanking Government is not a simple issue in black and 
white, a battle cry to unite all right-thinking men. The present condition 


there J of China is, indeed, a reflection of highly complex forces, working them- 
Ne or selves out in a great agrarian society which has for decades been bound 
ils he Up With the stream of European expansion. In this development the 


terms East and West have lost any meaning they may have had. If the 
issue of Chinese unity and the powers can be brought down to any 
group of forces, it must be considered as a peripheral struggle between 
the two great streams of capitalist and socialist development, modified 
by the specific nature of Chinese society. Here again, the future of 
Europe, America and Eastern Asia is one and indivisible. 


London, September 1936 
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Titans will some day remark that the semi-official Jap 
anese smuggling in North China in 1935-36 was a most curious policy 
of state. Defended at various times by the Kuantung Army (the Jap. 
anese force which dominates Manchuria), the Imperial Navy, the Tokyo 
Foreign Office, and the Japanese Consular Service in China, an enter. 
prising civilian army of Koreans and Japanese assaulted the Chinese 
tariff wall, battered a breach 150 miles in length, and scurried through 
with thousands of tons of sugar, miles of cotton cloth, enough arti- 
ficial silk to make millions of pairs of stockings, and sufficient cigarette 
paper to put a fag in the mouth of every man, woman, and child in 
China. The goods left Dairen in fleets of 10 to 30 motor vessels, they 
sailed across the Gulf of Peichihli, which had been cleared of pre. 
ventive vessels by the Japanese Navy, and were landed on the sandy 
beaches of East Hopei with the passive assent or active assistance of 
the Japanese consular police; they were shipped southward under heavy 
Korean guard on the Peiping-Mukden Railway, and arrived in Tientsin 
by the trainload at twenty minutes before noon each day, where they 
were unloaded by thousands of Chinese coolies hired by Japanese 
compradores. The whole business was as secret as a fire alarm. 

Smuggling as a Japanese policy of state in North China was or- 
ganized in the summer of 1935 and rose in volume for eight months, 
reaching its height in May, 1936. North China markets grew ill with 
indigestion, and imports showed a sharp decline. Then, in a burst of 
world publicity, the Chinese Government abandoned its fight against 
the smugglers in the Demilitarized Zone north of Tientsin, and de- 
spatched hundreds of emergency revenue guards along the railways, 
roads, and rivers leading south from Tientsin, attempting to bottle 
up the illegal imports in a small duty-free area of Northern Hopei, 
Chahar, and Suiyiian. By mid-summer, apparently on a tip from Tokyo 
that the Japanese Foreign Office was withdrawing protection from the 
smugglers, the Chinese 29th Army broadswordmen drove the smug- 
glers out of the Central Station at Tientsin, and they were never seen 
again on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. Illegal imports then dwindled 
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. Jap. gler’s victims—the Chinese manufacturer and the foreign importer; the 
Policy Japanese Kuantung army and the Tokyo Foreign Office; and the Chinese 
e Jap. Government itself. The smuggling here considered is of a special kind, 
Fokyo and I have therefore not touched at all on other special problems, such 
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to only 5 per cent of their former volume, and the lull appeared to 
anticipate a tacit agreement between China and Japan on economic 
matters. 

In analyzing this period of high-pressure smuggling it is necessary 
to consider the part played by each interested party: the smuggler; the 
customs police; the smuggler’s friends—the East Hopei Government, the 
Hopei-Chahar Council, and the Peiping-Mukden Railway; the smug- 


as the smuggling of opium and salt, and the smuggling that goes on 
in Fukien. 

North China smuggling aroused world attention because it was al- 
leged to endanger payments on foreign loans; and this makes a good 
starting point. The statistics here cited on the volume of illegal im- 
ports were gathered in the freight office of the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way. For the year August 1, 1935 to July 31, 1936 (roughly equal to 
the period that Japan gave official support to the smuggling) the 
following goods arrived in Tientsin without paying legal duty (values 
computed in Customs Gold Units; one unit = Chinese $2.26, or U. S. 


$.68): 


TaBLe I 


Goons SMucctep TigenTsin, AuGusT 1, 1935 TO JULY 31, 1936 
Product Quantity Unpaid Duty 
927,700 bags@ 91 kgm. 8,998,000 C.G.U. 
(OE eee 118,500 bags @ 100 lbs. 6,400,000 C.G.U. 
137,000 cases of 10 gal. 246,600 C.G.U. 


ey 8,100 bags @ 62.2 kgm. 125,000 C.G.U. 


1,282,300 packages, of all 19,123,000 C.G.U. 


kinds 

These figures have before now been employed to exaggerate the 
damage done by smuggling, by a misleading use of the word “losses.” 
For example, when smuggling was at its height in April and May, 
Central News, China’s official news agency, frequently stated that 
“losses” in the Tientsin Customs Office were exceeding Ch.$2,000,000 
a week, which would equal $104,000,000 a year, or one third of 
China’s total customs revenue. Actually, the total revenue of the Tientsin 
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office in 1935 was only Ch.$41,000,000, so that it could hardly have 
“lost” $104,000,000 in 1936. All that can properly be said is that, if 
the smugglers had been paying the usual duty rates, the revenue col- 
lected would have totaled two million dollars a week. As a matter 
of fact, Tientsin’s decline in revenue for the first four months of 1936, 
compared with the same period in 1935, was 23 per cent; for the 
second four months, May through August, it reached possibly 35 per 
cent. If the losses continued at this rate, the net decline for 1936 at 
Tientsin would be Ch.$13,000,000. The reason for the difference be. 
tween the two sets of figures is that 85 per cent of the smuggled goods 
did not come to China at all before Japanese smuggling commenced; 
they were previously shut out by an effective tariff wall. The great 
bulk of smuggling was therefore a blow not at the Customs revenues 
and the foreign loan payments, but at Chinese industries in sugar, 
cotton cloth, and artificial silk. 

This was true also of the rest of China. But here again the figures 
can easily be misconstrued. China’s legal imports for the first half of 
1936 dropped 107 million Customs Gold Units: was this from smug- 
gling? There were in fact several factors. Imports of wheat and rice 
declined 48 million C.G.U., partly as a result of China’s drive for self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs, partly because the consumption of relatively 
expensive foods like wheat and rice has been and still is declining 
among the impoverished peasants, and partly because good harvests in 
1935 and 1936 increased the supply for those Chinese who can afford 
wheat and rice. The major smuggled articles account for 31 million 
C.G.U. The remaining drop in trade was caused by China’s currency 
inflation of November 1935 which was undertaken, among other rea- 
sons, to discourage imports; with gratifying results. American trade 
with China in the first half of 1936 dropped 40 per cent; Japan lost 
34 per cent, which it made up in smuggling; the British lost 17 per 
cent, French Indo-China 84 per cent, India 50 per cent and Australia 
66 per cent. These are China’s leading traders. The Chinese Govern- 
ment was successful in discouraging imports and creating, for the first 
time in years, a favorable balance in the official statistics of trade; though 
of course the outgoing payments for smuggled goods decreased the real 
value of the favorable balances. The actual damage done by smuggling 
to the customs revenue in 1936 may generously be set at Ch.$25,000,000, 
or 8 per cent of the total collections in 1935. The loan payments for 
1935 and other disbursements from the customs service were as follows: 
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ly have TABLE 2 

that, if PayMENTS out oF Customs RevENvuES 

lue col- Foreign loan obligations..................... Ch.$ 66 million ......... 211% 
matter Domestic loan obligations...... million ....<..... 43% 

936, Surplus for the 36% 

for the Total Ch.$415 million 100% 


35 per 
936 at 
ice be- 
goods 
enced; 


It is evident that an 8 per cent loss from smuggling could not endanger 
foreign loan payments, although the smallest decline in customs rev- 
enue may have serious consequences on China’s internal finances—a 
point to be separately considered. 


a nis 1s the proper point at which to consider the smuggler himself, 
sine who pocketed nearly Ch.$30,000,000 for his year’s work. His pro- 
’ fession is not new in China; the Bank of China has estimated that 
binees smuggled goods entering the country in the five years 1931-35 aver- 
If of aged Ch.$150,000,000 annually, siostly in Kuangtung and Fukien. 
wit Large-scale smuggling in North China started in August and Sep- 
| end tember 1935, when the Japanese garrison commander at Chinwangtao 
: compelled the Customs Preventive Service to disarm all its guards along 
— the Great Wall, and to withdraw all armed cruisers along the coast 
ively between Chinwangtao and Lutai, a distance of 150 miles. These two 
-— undefended areas are the northern and eastern boundaries of the East 
_- Hopei Autonomous Government, an invention of the Japanese military. 
ford Tientsin, just outside the south boundary of this state, served as a 
lion natural distribution point for all goods smuggled through the Japanese- 
ney controlled area. 
rea- The transportation of goods by sea and rail to Tientsin was almost 
ade entirely in the hands of Japanese and Koreans, with hired Chinese 
lost coolie labor. The Japanese and Koreans were controlled by large com- 
per panies, which operated dozens of vessels, employed their own police 
lia force, and accepted orders on Tientsin by the trainload. There was 
m- nothing haphazard about the business. Financing originated in Dairen, 
rst but before the flow of goods reached its height, the majority of capital 
gh was advanced by wealthy Chinese merchants at Tientsin who heard 
al of the fabulous profits made by Koreans. These are the facts as under- 
1g stood by the leading banking houses of Tientsin. Smuggled goods, to 
0, be profitable, had to be cheap in Japan, easy to transport in large quanti- 


ties, and subject to high duty under the Chinese tariff. The following 
list of common smuggled items indicates tariff rates in per cent of 
value: 
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TABLE 3 
Principat CaTecories or SMuGGLep Goops 


Wines and beer 

Confections 

Bicycles and parts 

Sea products 

Cigarette paper 
Cigarette paper pays, in China, what is known as a “consolidated 
tax,” in addition to duty, which explains the high profits on it for 
smugglers. In addition to these products the records of the Peiping- 
Mukden Railway show shipments of automobile tires, iron plates, 
caustic soda, alcohol, dye stuffs, apples, cheese, milk, mushrooms, medi- 
cines, and hundreds of other items in trivial amounts. 

These goods had then to be distributed southward, along the na- 
tional railways of China. Sales agents were reported in every one of 
the thirteen provinces north of the Yangtze, even as far inland as 
Kansu province. Before the national railways south of Tientsin were 
definitely closed to the smuggler in August 1936 the Tientsin agents 
had succeeded, judging from the state of the market, in distributing 
most of the sugar, artificial silk, and cigarette paper; but the cotton 
cloth market at Peiping and Tientsin was seriously overstocked. Nearly 
all business dealings in smuggled goods south of Tientsin were handled 
by Chinese brokers, not Japanese: men who previously had dealt in 
legal sugar, rayon, or piece goods, and, when their legal business was 
destroyed, had no alternative but to deal in smuggled products. It 
was these Chinese brokers who suffered from the collapse of prices 
after the markets were glutted. For example, in 30 days between May 
15 and June 15 the price of sugar at Tientsin fell from $30 a bag to 
$14.50. The average broker quit the business with a dusty taste in his 
mouth. 

The problems faced by the Chinese Customs have now to be con- 
sidered. The Preventive Service of the Customs was organized in 
1931 to combat smugglers. By the summer of 1935 it had acquired 32 
armed vessels for ocean duty and many auxiliary craft; a body of 
2,000 trained guards and navigators, and an enviable record for trust- 
worthiness. All boundaries by land and sea were divided into districts 
for patrol purposes. This was the organization called into action along 
the coast of East Hopei to check the Korean smugglers, but the coast 
guard boats were disarmed by the Japanese Navy in September 1935, 
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and removed from the three-mile zone in October, without effective 
protest from Nanking. For the next eight months in 1935-36 the un- 
armed customs guards north of Tientsin attempted to seize smuggled 
goods on land, and were involved in more than one hundred “inci- 
dents” with Koreans, who resorted to stones and clubs. (The Japanese 
military authorities, in disarming the custom guards, had given their 
assurance that no smuggler would carry a gun, and this pledge was 
faithfully observed; a fact which in itself indicates how closely the 
Japanese Army must have been supervising the smuggling trade.) Two 
out of the hundred-odd “incidents” listed in the reports of the British 
Inspector General of the Chinese Customs at Shanghai may here be 


cited: 


1. On January 5, 1936 at Chinwangtao customs officers were attacked 
by a Korean with an axe while they were confiscating nine cartloads 
of alcohol. Later three Japanese officers came to the customs office, and 


struck one of the guards in the face. 

2. On February 18, 1936 at Chinwangtao customs officers, while 
guarding a seizure of alcohol, were attacked by a party of five Japanese, 
one officer being seriously wounded in the head. Japanese consular 
police who were present made no effort to interfere. 

The facts are plain that for eight months smuggling was conducted 
with fists and brickbats, at the end of which the Customs guards north 
of Tientsin were helpless. When a seizure of smuggled goods was 
made, the Japanese consular police immediately demanded their re- 
turn, and the Chinese Government was unwilling to support its Customs 
service in any provocative act. (The Japanese military threat to Peiping 
in June 1935 was precipitated by the shooting of Korean silver smug- 
glers on the Peiping-Mukden Express.) 

May 16 marked a change in Chinese policy. On that day the National 
Government issued a proclamation threatening the death sentence for 
all smugglers and their helpers, including railway guards, local police, 
or merchants. The national railways thereupon immediately refused to 
book smuggled goods as ordinary freight. The smugglers began carry- 
ing large quantities of merchandise us private baggage, but again the 
Government replied with more than forty new inspection stations along 
the railways, and an unknown number of guards along the rivers and 
roads. This period of May, June, and July was marked by more hand- 
to-hand scuffles between Koreans and guards. The following is a typical 
report from the Tientsin-Pukow Railway: 


On the night of May 25 at Tientsin 150 Koreans armed with cudgels 
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boarded the midnight express to Pukow, forced all third-class passengers 
to leave the train, and loaded 552 bales of artificial silk into the passen- 
ger coaches, breaking window glass and damaging the seats with the 
cargo. Two Customs guards were injured in resisting this work. Jap. 
anese consular police were present but declined to interfere. 


No less than 40 incidents of this kind occurred in May, June, and 
July. Smugglers grew desperate as their area of distribution was re- 
stricted by the vigilance of the preventive service. Sea vessels attempted 
to avoid trouble at Tientsin by landing goods farther down the coast, 
outside the area guarded by the Japanese Navy, resulting in two widely 
publicized cases of “insult to the Japanese flag.” The details of one of 
these may be reproduced, because these two incidents seem to have 
broken the patience of the Tokyo Foreign Office. 

On June 22, 1936, a Customs vessel off Shantung ordered a suspected 
smuggler to stop, and after some chase fired at her wheelhouse and 
rudder; still receiving no response the boat was boarded at high speed, 
the wheel found lashed, and the crew below. Next morning when the 
flagstaff was being taken down during a heavy wind, the staff and 
flag were accidentally blown overboard. Japanese citizens in Tsingtao, 
where the ship was brought, were infuriated; they published a series 
of charges including the use of dumdum bullets, the deliberate tearing 
and throwing overboard of the Japanese flag, and the assaulting of 
Japanese seamen with rifle butts. A Japanese warship rushed to the 
port, apparently to quiet the Japanese citizens rather than the Cus- 
toms. A mob of Japanese was prevented from setting fire to the Tsingtao 
Customs House only by their own Japanese consular police. The Chinese 
Customs immediately expressed regret for the accidental loss of the 
flag, but the other demands of the Japanese were not met. 

These two cases, augmented by other irritations from the Japanese 
Army, brought a complete reversal of policy in the Foreign Office. 
The exact orders despatched are not known, but shortly after the 
middle of July consular protection was withdrawn from Japanese 
smugglers in Chinese territory. On July 21, broadswordmen from the 
Chinese 29th Army drove the Koreans out of Tientsin Central Station, 
and seized two truckloads of sugar; there was no Japanese protest. 
On July 25, 500 sacks of sugar were seized in the British Concession 
at Tientsin, and though the Japanese owner objected, there was no 
reply from the Japanese consul. On July 27, 2,100 sacks of sugar and 
artificial silk were seized at Peitsang, again without Japanese protest. 
Thus encouraged, the preventive guards rapidly closed in on the smug- 
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glers, till the distribution was reduced to but two and a half provinces 
—East Hopei and the Japanese Concession at Tientsin, and the prov- 
inces of Chahar and Suiyiian, with free use of the railways from Peiping 
to Manchuria and from Peiping to Chahar and Suiyiian. Small con- 
signments of smuggled goods continue to trickle into all parts of North 
China by devious routes, but the great bulk of smuggling made pos- 
sible by Japanese military and consular protection is finished. Unless 
the Tokyo Government again changes its mind, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is well abie to keep illegal imports bottled up in this Japanese- 
dominated area on the borders of Manchukuo. That is the viewpoint 
of the customs police." 


= smuggler at the height of his activity had three friends—two 
local governments and a railway. The East Hopei Government 
headed by Yin Ju-keng was created by the Japanese Kuantung Army 
in November 1935 as a bargaining wedge against the Chinese Govern- 
ment. East Hopei intermittently makes trouble, which the Japanese 
Army sets right in return for some Chinese compromise. This little 
military state can hardly be said to have a policy of its own, since 
every department is directed by a Japanese adviser. In March 1936 it 
established its own customs service, taxing all smuggled goods passing 
through its territory; the duty rates were only one quarter of the 
Chinese legal tariffs. With Japanese military assistance, the East Hopei 
officials probably collected in the neighborhood of Ch.$10,000,000 in 
duties before the trade declined. The real purpose of the tariff appears 
not to have been for revenue, however, but to give the Tokyo Foreign 
Office “face” when it declared that these goods were not really smuggled, 
but had paid “Chinese” duty. 

Another friend of the Korean smuggler was the Hopei-Chahar 
Council, the buffer between Nanking and Japan in North China. The 
customs receipts of North China did not belong to the Council; the 
customs officers were not subject to its orders; the illegal imports did 
not interfere with its routine duties. It is unfair, however, to classify 
the 29th Army, under the orders of the Hopei-Chahar Council, with 
the East Hopei Government, because the 29th Army did act to sup- 
press the smugglers as soon as Japanese protection was withdrawn. 


1For a more extended discussion of the long struggle between the smugglers and 
Preventive service, see Shih, “Smuggling in North China,” Information Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 2; Also Lu, “The Unabated Smuggling Situation in North China,” idid., 
Vol. 1, No. 11; published by the Council of International Affairs, Nanking. 
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Undoubtedly the early indifference of the Northern leaders was 2. 
fected by Japanese military pressure. 


The third friend of the smuggler was the Peiping-Mukden Railway, [i Chin: 
owned by the Chinese Government but with British employees on its J jllega 
staff, representing British bondholders, and dominated economically and J Britis 
politically, since 1931, by the Japanese South Manchuria Railway. The a yea 
railway officials were at first willing to cooperate with the Customs not 0 
guards in trying to suppress smuggling, but long before the eight were 
months of terrorism were over the railway gave up. Three of its British Nort 
employees, including the chief traffic manager at Tientsin, were se. Be 
verely beaten by Koreans. Moreover, the smuggling trade brought the At | 
railway a handsome profit, as a sop to British interests. When smuggling Parl 
was at its height Tientsin was receiving 15,000 cases of merchandise Tim 
a day, with an average freight charge of $1 a case. In May 1935 the tow: 
average freight receipts of the Peiping-Mukden Railway were Ch.$7,000 bass 
a day, but in 1936 they rose to Ch.$23,000. The profit of the railway eigt 
for the first six months of 1936, compared with 1935, was roughly glin 
doubled. “un 

The most important victims of the Japanese smuggler were the to 
Chinese manufacturers and retailers. Protests were loud in all the Th 


provinces north of the Yangtze. On May 10, the Tientsin dry goods 
guild protested to the Customs. On May 14, the sugar merchants of 
Tientsin petitioned the Ministry of Finance for protection. On May 


16, the Shanghai artificial silk merchants published a protest in the pr 
Chinese press, charging that the livelihood of 40,000 rayon workers 
was endangered. On May 19, the Hankow Chamber of Commerce bu 
asked the Ministry of Finance for help. The strangest protest of all wi 
was that of Mitsui and Mitsubishi, giant Japanese corporations with th 
offices in Tientsin; they complained to the local Japanese consul that T 
smuggling was destroying the legitimate Japanese trade in China. w 
Markets and prices were disrupted. Artificial silk was selling in fc 
Tientsin for Ch.$170 a bale, while at Shanghai it commanded Ch.$400. a 
Sugar at Tientsin was Ch.$14.50 when the Yangtze valley was paying st 
Ch.$30. Cigarettes manufactured in the Japanese concession of Tientsin p 
with smuggled paper, domestic tobacco, and hand machines were packed 
in second-hand cartons of the British-American Tobacco Company and S 
sold without tax. This business is still continuing, although its volume f 
is not serious. Among the foreign products in China, those which ( 
suffered most acutely were British and American kerosene, and British I 
sugar. Between May 1 and August 15 the Japanese smuggled 1,370,000 
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Was af. I salons of kerosene and 170,000 gallons of gasoline, causing the North 
China business of the British and American firms to drop 40 per cent. 
Railway, China’s annual market consumes 40,000,000 gallons of oil, but the 
€s on its JM illegal imports are relatively important because of the quick turnover. 
sally and British sugar sales in North China ordinarily run over Ch.$20,000,000 
vay. The a year, but for eleven months between October 1935 and August 1936 
Customs not one pound of legal sugar was sold. On September 1, the smugglers 
1€ eight were still holding 300,000 bags of sugar in Tientsin, enough to supply 
> British North China for six months. 
Vere se. Both Britain and America protested their losses, but that was all. 


ght the At least once a week throughout the spring and summer the British 
uggling Parliament raised the question of Japanese smuggling. The London 
handise Times, in an editorial of May 18, characterized the Japanese attitude 
35, the toward smuggling as a “shoddy deal.” On May 2, the British Am- 
$7,000 bassador to Tokyo, Sir Robert Clive, paid a visit to the Japanese For- 


eign Office to discuss smuggling, but was tersely informed that smug- 
gling was purely a Chinese problem; in London this reply was termed 
“unsatisfactory.” The American consul-general at Shanghai protested 


railway 


oughly 


re the to the Chinese Customs on May 11 regarding the smuggling of oil. 
Il the The New York Times, in an editorial of May 22, attributed the whole 
0ods smuggling problem to the Japanese, and all the Hearst papers published 
nts of attacks on Japan a few days later. But despite this flurry of interest, 


May no one expected intervention after the way in which much greater 
n the provocation in Manchuria had been ignored. 
tkers In the last analysis the importance of smuggling was not economic 


but political. The Japanese Foreign Office never expressed its sympathy 


nerce 
f all with smuggling, but it declined to interfere, and publicly concealed 
with the divergence of opinion between the civil and military in Japan. 
that The Kuantung Army, on the other hand, in its almost daily interviews 
with the press expressed a changing opinion almost identical with its 
y in former attitudes toward Manchukuo; first, a naive innocence; second, 
400. a host of excuses, mostly based upon Western precedent; and third, a 
ying sullen indifference, as much as to say, “What of it?” Japanese com- 
tsin plicity was, however, never in doubt. 
ked On April ro, at the mouth of the Hai River the Customs police 
and seized a thousand-ton cargo boat, the Hai Chang, carrying Chinese 
ime papers and charged with smuggling. When the Chinese owners of this 
ich Chinese boat in Chinese waters were fined Ch.$15,000, two Japanese 
ish presented themselves as consular agents, and demanded that the fine 
00 be reduced to Ch.$5,000. The two “agents” admitted after some ques- 
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tioning that they were not consular authorities but officers from the 
T’ungchou headquarters of the Kuantung Army—T’ungchou, nea; 
Peiping, being also the headquarters of the East Hopei Autonomoys 
Government. Negotiations proceeded for 16 days, and the Hai Chang 
was finally released for Ch.$8,o00. 

Granted that the Japanese Kuantung Army fostered smuggling, we 
have only to read the daily newspapers to understand their immediat. 
objectives. For example, on May 5 the Japanese Military Attaché stated 
at Shanghai that Japan would be willing to suppress smuggling in 
return for a reduction of duty rates on Japanese imports. Another 
military spokesman at Tientsin told reporters that the only solution 
to smuggling was a reversion to the policy of the late Lenox Simpson, 
a British adventurer and writer who accepted the position of inde. 
pendent Customs Commissioner for North China during the civil war 
of 1929-30, and for a while diverted the customs revenue of Tientsin 
from the Central Government at Nanking. Still other officers suggested 
the recognition of Manchukuo. A purpose which was never openly 
suggested was the undermining of Nanking’s national treasury. 

There is good reason to believe that if Japan had come to an agree- 
ment with China while smuggling was at its height, the trade could 
have been strangled within twenty-four hours. On November 17, 1935, 
almost overnight, the Japanese consular police ended the smuggling 
of silver out of North China. After that time, when Koreans were 
found in possession of silver, they were arrested by the Japanese officers, 
their silver exchanged for paper, and they themselves deported at Jap- 
anese expense. Japan could have done the same thing in respect to 
goods smuggled into China, but did not. 


Ww the financial losses from smuggling are of secondary im- 
portance, their consequences for the internal finances of China 
are still serious. The Chinese Government has been dangerously near 
bankruptcy ever since its inception in 1928. From Ch.$480,000,000 sur- 
plus now in the treasury, remaining from the Reconstruction and Con- 
solidation Loans, the Government must meet its monthly deficit of 
Ch.$20,000,000 during 1936, plus the cost of the Southwest civil war, 
in which more dollars were expended than bullets. The beginning of 
1937 will see but one quarter still remaining of these huge loans, which 
were intended to last for three years. China’s finances are extremely 
perilous, and even the smallest losses from smuggling serve to increase 
the peril. Both General Chiang K’ai-shek and Mr. Arita, the Japanese 
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Foreign Secretary, were understood to be anxious to come to an under- 
sanding regarding North China; an understanding which would nec- 
esarily include smuggling. After illegal imports began to saturate the 
market, at the same time receiving unfavorable publicity all over the 
world, smuggling became less useful in exerting Japanese pressure on 
China, and the civil officials in Tokyo were said to be willing to close 
the issue as quietly as possible. General Chiang also had his hands full 
with the reorganization of the Southwest, and so was in no position 
to force the issue against Japan in North China. An understanding, to 
be negotiated at Nanking between Ambassador Kawagoe and General 
Chang Chun, China’s Foreign Secretary, was therefore generally ex- 
pected. 

Any such agreement would almost certainly have to include conces- 
sions to Japan on tariff rates, not necessarily preferential, but primarily 
in the form of reduction of duty on goods exclusively supplied by Japan. 
This would not be the first time that China has yielded to Japanese 
pressure on tariff questions; an examination of the 1934 tariff schedule 
shows Japanese finger prints on almost every page.’ Concessions of this 
kind would, for the time being, avoid challenging the commercial inter- 
ests of other nations, so that China alone, being unable to develop its 
own industries in the categories affected, would be the loser; and the 
losses would be relatively “invisible.” The principal obstacle to be feared 
in an agreement of this kind would be the Kuantung Army, that strange 
new planet of the Far East that broke off from its mother star in 1931 
and is now following an orbit of its own, not without frequent collisions. 
This army has a diplomatic corps, an intelligence service, and its own 
foreign policy. No agreement between China and Japan could work un- 
less the Japanese Kuantung Army, in Manchuria, were a party to it. 
Smuggling, prompted by this army, was not an isolated phenomenon; it 
did not spring upon China without a past or a future. It is a cog in a 
much larger wheel, a part of the Japanese continental policy first enun- 
ciated in 1891, and consistently followed in every Sino-Japanese episode 
of the past forty years. 

Briefly, the Japanese continental dream is this: all Asiatic territories 
adjacent to the Pacific Ocean, and all islands in the Pacific Ocean, con- 
stitute the future Japanese commercial empire. Aggression proceeds in 
three stages: control of the raw materials to feed hungry Japanese indus- 


*See Frank Kai-ming Su and Alvin Barber: “China's Tariff Autonomy, Fact or 
Myth?” in Far Eastern Survey, Vol. V, No. 12, American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York. 
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tries; the crippling of native industry in Asia by purchase or cut-+thros 
sales; and the bankrupting of Western trade in Asia by subsidizing 
Japanese industry. Wherever these three stages cannot be effected by 
threat, it is ultimately necessary for Japan to take political contro, 
China is a victim of this program. Japanese control of raw materia 
made progress with the seizure of Manchuria and the economic domina. 
tion of North China; but not enough. Despite Japanese subsidies anj 
dumping, Chinese industries continue to grow behind China’s tariff wall, 
Japanese diplomats obstructed China’s tariff autonomy in 1926, and it 
tariff increases in 1930, and struggled against a serious boycott in 1932, 
In each phase, the conflict was not merely political, but revealed a s¢ 
policy of Japanese objection to the growth of Chinese-controlled indus. 
tries in China. 

In 1935 the Kuantung Army, inheritor of the old continental policy, 
found in the smuggling scheme a method of destroying the native indus. 
tries of North China, undermining China’s national revenues and at the 
same time crippling Western trade in China. The method is one which 
can be applied, discontinued and renewed at will, without notice and 
with maximum effect. It bears directly on the Chinese industrialists and, 
through them, on Chinese finance, which is thus affected independently 
of the losses to the national Customs revenue. The Chinese whose in. 
dustrial and financial interests can thus be hamstrung represent only a 
fraction of the nation; but they are the key supporters of General Chiang 
K’ai-shek and the Nanking Government, both in holding down the 
Chinese peasant population and fighting against the Chinese Commu. 
nist movement and in attempting to create a government strong enough 
to make coalitions with Western nations against Japanese hegemony in 
Asia. In striking at their interests, it is possible to make them bring 
political pressure on Nanking to come to terms with Japan, and at the 
same time to weaken those elements in the ruling group at Nanking 
which alone are likely to attract the economic and eventually the political 
support of other national interests and governments. With such a weapon 
available whenever needed, the Japanese Kuantung Army is not likely 
to consider itself permanently bound by any agreement between bureav- 
crats in Tokyo and Nanking. 


Peiping, September 1936 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF CHINESE POLICY 
IN INNER MONGOLIA 


CHEN HAN-SENG 


I. THE March and May issues of a monthly published in 
Canton, Three Principles of the People, the last edited by the late Hu 
Han-min, there appears a long article on “The Basis and Solution of 
the Inner Mongolian problem.” In view of the publicity that has been 
given to Japanese support of an alleged nationalism among the Mongols 
of Inner Mongolia, and the recent military campaigns in eastern 
Suiyiian, and in view of the repeated negotiations that have taken 
place recently between the Inner Mongolian princes and the Nanking 
Government to establish some sort of autonomy, this article is of timely 
interest as well as of historical importance. It is important because 
sound theoretical approaches to the problem of Mongolia have been 
relatively rare in China since the late Sun Yat-sen enunciated as one 
of his Three Principles the idea of doing away with nationalistic 
oppression or exploitation of racial minorities in the Chinese Republic. 
Official Nanking discussions of both the rights and obligations of 
national minorities have tended to be high-sounding but shallow. 

The article in the Cantonese magazine, written by Mr. Ch’ien 
Shih-fu, narrates in detail the policy of the Ch’ing or Manchu dynasty in 
Mongolia as a whole. The gist is as follows: In the course of about 270 
years, the Ch’ing policy was a blend of persuasion and threat. With 
the aim of demoralizing the primitive robustness of the Mongolians, 
religious influences were utilized to create a life of inactivity. Many 
small nominal political units, the “banners,” were set up on the prin- 
ciple of divide et impera, while actual power was vested in the officials 
appointed by the Peking Government. Nothing was ever done to 
improve the livelihood of the Mongol toilers. Local and national de- 
fensive measures were reduced to feebleness and ineffectiveness, while 
Chinese troops permanently stationed in the border regions served the 
purpose of intimidation. Mongolia was then regarded as nothing more 
nor less than a protectorate. Instead of positively developing productiv- 
ity, opening up natural resources and increasing the ability to produce, 
and of assisting the people to elevate their standard of living, the Ch’ing 
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dynasty policy in Inner Mongolia was to demand obedience, and 
obedience only, to the Imperial Court in Peking, from the Monge! 
princes and the Mongol people. 

Mr. Ch’ien Shih-fu asks why China cannot adopt this same policy 
today. Fundamentally, the Chinese Republic ought to regard the Mon. 
gols as equals of the Chinese, should treat them on the basis of 
equality, and furthermore should assume the responsibility of improy. 
ing their livelihood. Mr. Ch’ien suggests concretely that the right att. 
tude toward Mongolia for China to take is as follows: Firstly, in the 
matter of religion, it should be understood that the Mongol lamas are 
not permitted to marry; consequently this limits the Mongol popul:. 
tion and prevents its natural growth. Many are made lamas in child. 
hood, without being given any choice, thus becoming involuntary 
victims of their religion. This religion is full of superstitious beliefs and 
anti-social practices, and allows no freedom of thinking. It stops the 
Mongols from lifting themselves to a higher level of civilization. Then 
too the parasitic existence of such great numbers of lamas acts as a 
deadly weight in the scales against Mongol economic development. 
China should, therefore, first of all free the people from their religious 
bondage. 

Regarding the problem of administration, Mr. Ch’ien says that dur- 
ing the Ch’ing dynasty there was an almost complete control of the 
Mongol princes from Peking. By way of punishment, even their heredi- 
tary titles and privileges were often taken away from them. The 
people could easily appeal to the Chinese high officials stationed in 
Mongolia to redress the wrongs done by princes. They occasionally im- 
peached those high officials in the Li Fan Yuan, the chief administrative 
bureau for the territories and dependencies, in Peking. In addition, 
inspectors were sent out to Mongolia rather frequently by the Royal 
Court. But the system which was established after the beginning of the 
Chinese Republic offers little protection to the Mongol people, and 
only subjects them to the oppression and cruelty of their princes, whose 
official conduct is not checked effectively by the Central Government. 
Under the rule of the princes, Mongol society is divided into two very 
distinct groups, the extremely hardworking toilers and the extremely 
irresponsible and luxurious princes, to whom every day of the year 
is just a holiday. The burden of feeding the parasitic princes and 
lamas, and sometimes in addition supplying Central Government in- 
spectors with all sorts of comforts, is rapidly increasing on the shoulders 
of the Mongol herdsmen. Conscripted labor, compulsory military serv- 
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ice and hosts of requisitions are making their lives more and more 
miserable. The present feudalistic rule by the princes should be imme- 
diately and completely abolished, for the sake of the people in Inner 
Mongolia. 

Issues concerning the chief economic questions must be also consid- 
ered. The level of consumption and manufacture of the Mongols is 
still very low. The huge agricultural and mineral resources of Inner 
Mongolia are as yet untapped. In the meantime superstition holds the 
people back from raising their productivity. Needless to say, Inner 
Mongolia’s contact with the outside world should be amply improved, 
and railways and motor roads should be constructed to accelerate the 
whole economic development. Inner Mongolia must establish a national 
industry of its own to utilize fully the local resources of raw materials, 
thus avoiding as far as possible the imminent domination of foreign 
imperialism. Still more fundamental, and certainly of more immediate 
concern, is the system of land reclamation. 

Now there are many who think that land reclamation, or internal 
colonization, inevitably takes away the livelihood of the Mongols, and 
that it will inevitably arouse their bitter resentment and hatred. Such an 
inference, however, is based solely upon the sad experiences of Mon- 
golian colonization since 1912. For only during the six or seven years 
before the Chinese Republic, when the virgin soil in the province of 
Suiyiian was just beginning to be plowed, were the Mongols actually 
benefited by the sudden increase of agricultural and pastural produce. 
In recent years, shrewd lamas, greedy princes and corrupt officials have 
all become powerful instruments in the rapid process of land concen- 
tration. Community pastures have been unlawfully taken away from 
the innocent herdsmen; and in the recent years of famine, conditions 
have been even more favorable for the grabbing of still more land by 
land usurpers. No wonder, then, that the Mongol people in Inner 
Mongolia are constantly under acute apprehension when any new 
colonization project is announced, or indeed any change of adminis- 
tration that may have anything to do with the land problem. Land 
reclamation per se is not undesirable, but its abuse can be very harmful. 
What China should do is to establish a land system which will give 
no chance of exploitation by officials, but will give all the advantages 
of land utilization to the Mongol toilers. 

Ever since 1912, while Japanese intrigues and designs of conquest 
have been furthered year by year in Inner Mongolia, autonomous 
movements have taken place one after the other, some of them insti- 
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gated by the princes and some by the common people. Those led by 
the princes were not aimed at a genuine autonomy. Behind them 
there were always intrigues linked with outside interests or the ambi. 
tions of the princes themselves. The princes never liked the republican 
doctrines; they exerted all their energy to restore their feudalistic rule, 
and therefore, using either the Ch’ing Monarch or the Living Buddha 
(the author refers presumably to the Panch’an Lama of Tibet) as 
political instruments, they shout for, ostensibly, Mongol independence, 
Entirely different were the autonomous movements originating among 
the common people. The kernel of the problem in these movements 
has always been the overthrow of the oppressive princes, indeed the 
abolishing of the system of rule by princes. They have not aimed at 
Mongol independence, but have sprung from a general conviction that 
the Central Government can be of little or no help to the Mongol 
people, making it necessary for the Mongols themselves to demand 
autonomy. Unfortunately the Republican Government in Peking (prior 
to 1928) continued to maintain an attitude of dynastic rule, demand. 
ing obedience from the princes, whose interests and privileges it tried 
to defend. 

According to Mr. Ch’ien Shih-fu, what has happened in Inner Mon- 
golia since the Mukden incident in 1931 reveals the regrettable fact 
that the Nanking Government also lacks a policy sound enough to 
effect a real solution of the Mongol problem. It seems that the sum 
total of Nanking’s present policy is an effort to keep its Mongol ter- 
ritory under the name of the Republic of China. Clearly this aim 
cannot be realized unless the three questions, religious, political and 
economic, pertaining to the very livelihood of the Mongol people, are 
correctly and moreover adequately dealt with. The maintenance of 
territorial integrity is not peculiarly a Mongol problem; it is a problem 
for the entire Republic. On the other hand, if the essence of the Mongol 
problem is not fully recognized and respected, it would be almost use- 
less for Nanking even if it succeeded in maintaining any sort of ter- 
ritorial integrity in Mongolia. It may be further pointed out that 
Nanking has failed to understand the intimate relationship between 
nationalism and the principle of the people’s livelihood. Mongol na- 
tionalism should not be a monopoly of the Mongol princes, but the 
common aspiration of the entire people. But so far Nanking has dealt 
with the princes alone, leaving the Mongol herdsmen in complete 
oblivion. 

Unsound as it is, Nanking’s Mongol policy is not even consistent in 
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itself. From the winter of 1932 to the early summer of 1934, in the 
short span of one year and a half, persistent demands for Inner 
Mongolian autonomy came up. There were many signs of vacillation 
and contradiction shown by Nanking. In the very beginning, it re- 
fysed to consider such an autonomy at all. Then it was permitted, but 
on the basis of many regional divisions. Finally, however, a political 
council for the whole of Inner Mongolia was appointed. Because it 
relied on the general ignorance and the usually inadequate information 
of the appointees, Nanking has been forced to revoke in the evening 
what it decreed in the morning. The central political council set up 
for Inner Mongolia vaguely included in its administration even the 
distant banner lands of Ch’inghai, in the Kokonor region of Tibet. Thus 
political efficiency was actually nil. Only when Japanese aggression in 
Chahar became very obvious did Nanking appoint a separate single 
political council in Suiyiian. Not enough pains have been taken by 
Nanking to examine the actual conditions now existing in Inner Mon- 
golia; in this case no matter how many councils or varieties of them 
} are to be set up, there is not the slightest possibility of reaching the 
heart of the Mongolian problem. And the heart of that problem is 
the real liberation of the Mongolian people. 

The views thus formulated by a political writer in Canton may be 
open to dispute in matters of detail,* but they mark an important 
renewal of serious research on the problems underlying political ques- 
tions in Mongolia—problems which have been disastrously neglected 
since the great creative period in which Chinese nationalism was led 


by Sun Yat-sen. 


*Mr. Ch’ien Shih-fu’s analysis of problems of Inner Mongolia will be commented 
on by Owen Lattimore in the March number of Paciric AFFAIRS. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


NO. IV: THE DOCUMENTATION OF THE YOSEMITE 
CONFERENCE 


FREDERICK V. 


loss general nature and form of the 63 data papers and 9 re- 
lated studies presented as documentation for the Sixth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, held last summer in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California, were determined by the role assigned to them 
by the Institute in the organization of its international conference. The 
general topics for discussion at Yosemite had been determined at the 
close of the Banff Conference three years before, and an agenda 
elaborating these topics had been gradually evolved by the Institute's 
international secretariat in consultation with the various national coun- 
cils and affiliated bodies. By the summer of 1935—a full year before the 
Yosemite Conference convened—the details of the forthcoming meetings 
were well formulated and the work of formal and concrete preparation 
was able to proceed. Each national council or affiliated body was spe- 
cifically instructed by the international secretariat, acting as a clearing- 
house for the whole organization, as to the nature of the documentation 
it was invited to prepare. 
The general subject of the Yosemite Conference was “Aims and Re- 
sults of Social and Economic Policies in Pacific Countries,” but it was 
agreed to limit the scope of this subject to the following five topics: 


The United States 
Economic and Social Changes since 1933 
Objectives in American Policies 
Costs 
Machinery 
International Implications 
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Documentation of the Yosemite Conference 


Japan 
Nature and Extent of Japanese Expansion 
Objectives in Japanese Policies 
Methods 
Costs 
International Implications 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Recent Trends of Development 
Objectives in Soviet Policies 
Machinery 
Costs 
Nationality Policy 
International Implications 


China 
Nature of China’s Economy and Recent Developments 
Objectives in Reconstruction Plans 
Machinery 
Costs 
International Implications 


The Changing Balance of Forces in the Pacific and the Possibilities of 
Peaceful Adjustment 
The Redistribution of Power in the Pacific Area 
Possibilities of Peaceful Adjustment, in regard to problems of trade 


rivalry, problems of monetary policy and international investment, 
problems of markets and of access to raw materials, and political 


problems. 


The Yosemite agenda, thus indicated in skeleton form, was drafted on 
the assumption that only portions of it—principally the sections on the 
international implications of internal development in the United States, 
Japan, the U.S.S.R., and China, and the whole of the topic on the 
changing balance of forces in the Pacific and the possibilities of peaceful 
adjustment—would be dealt with in the Conference round table dis- 
cussions. The remaining parts of the agenda were to be covered, as far 
as possible, by written documents distributed well in advance of the 
opening of the Conference. Thus the nature and content of the documents 
were conditioned not only by the agenda as a whole, but also by the 
specific sections of the agenda which they were supposed to cover. 
The general distinction between these two parts of the agenda—that 
which was to be dealt with in documents and that which was reserved 
for verbal discussion—was determined by the relative emphasis on fact, 
on the one hand, and on opinion and interpretation on the other. The 
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essential purpose of the documents was to present facts on which a 
verbal exchange of opinion and interpretation could be based. Theo. 
retically, the Institute’s round table discussions are intended to be as free 
as possible from the exposition or dispute of questions of fact, and the 
documents relatively free of opinions. 

Let it be admitted immediately that in practice this distinction is not, 
and cannot be, clear cut. The presentation of data involves a selection 
of facts and a considerable degree of interpretation. Similarly, verbal 
discussion, even when undertaken on the basis of the fullest factual 
documentation, must occasionally review the facts themselves. Never. 
theless, the emphasis of the Yosemite documents was definitely intended 
to be on the exposition of facts and the majority of the publications 
mentioned below adhered to this requirement. 

A general description of these documents, however, calls for two fur- 
ther modifications of the principle just described. For one thing, certain 
of the national councils or affiliated bodies quite frankly had documents 
prepared which put forward personal, group or national views. These 
made no pretense at being “data papers” in the strict sense. Secondly, 
a number of the documents dealt with subjects in the less precise 
branches of political science—if there is any branch of that discipline 
which is precise—which did not lend themselves to factual treatment. 
In the following comments, I shall attempt to indicate the general way 
in which each subject is handled. The framework I shall adopt in which 
to place the 72 Yosemite documents will be the Conference agenda. 


The United States 


It should be emphasized immediately that, although the Institute of 
Pacific Relations is concerned with international affairs in the Pacific 
area, it has always, in its research work and in the documentation for 
its conferences, given considerable attention to the domestic situations out 
of which foreign policies arise. It has consistently endeavored not to 
divorce the external from the internal manifestations of nations’ policies; 
on the contrary, it has tried to indicate the interdependence of the 
two so that in considering adjustments in the international sphere it 
would not lose sight of the national factors which determine the prac- 
ticability and efficacy of different types of international control. It is 
for this reason that the sections of the Yosemite Conference agenda 
designed to be covered by documents dealt so largely with internal 
factors. The American Council accordingly presented six monographs, 
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Documentation of the Yosemite Conference 


four of which dealt with the Roosevelt Administration’s Recovery Pro- 
gram as purely internal phenomena, and two of which sought to 
demonstrate the outreach of these policies into the realm of foreign 
trade. 

To describe objectively and succinctly the purposes, operations and 
effects of the National Industrial Recovery Act is a task which well- 
nigh defies accomplishment short of a very large research project such 
as that carried out by the Brookings Institution. Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can Council presented two pamphlets on the subject each of which 
supplemented the other in point of view and scope. One of these, How 
the NRA Worked (34 pp. 25¢), was written by Robinson Newcomb, 
who has had responsible and varied experience in several recovery ad- 
ministrations. Mr. Newcomb’s approach to his topic was from the inside; 
his paper describes the code-making process, deals critically with the 
labor and trade practice provisions, and examines the detailed way in 
which the Act was administered. The historical perspective, the archi- 
tectonic view of the NRA, which is lacking in the Newcomb mono- 
graph, is supplied in Business and Government Under the NRA (46 
pp 50¢), by Theodore J. Kreps, associate professor of statistics at the 
Stanford University Business School. Here the emphasis is placed on 
the historical position of the NRA in the American experience with so- 
called planning, with trusts, with regulation and control, and with Federal 
versus State authority. It should be frankly stated that several inaccuracies 
of fact or expression have been discovered since the monograph was issued. 

Agricultural Adjustment Under the New Deal (50 pp., 50¢), by 
Miriam S. Farley, a member of the American Council staff, is, on the 
evidence of a number of critical readers—and who is not critical in 
viewing the AAA in 1936?—an admirable summary of the purposes 
and experiences of this branch of the Recovery Program seen against 
the background of the American agricultural situation. The third leg 
of the recovery stool, relief and re-employment, is described by a lecturer 
in economics at Columbia University and an expert in the field dealt 
with, Arthur D. Gayer. His monograph is entitled Public Works and 
Unemployment Relief in the United States (44 pp., 50¢). 

The international aspects—though not repercussions—-of the American 
Recovery Program, at least in relation to the Pacific area, are hard to 
find except in the field of foreign trade. The Roosevelt Administration 
took few systematic steps in the international field to compare with 
the gigantic programs undertaken internally. Even the silver policy, 
though advocated on the extraordinary grounds that it would aid China, 
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was, as we now know, a purely domestic, and mostly political move. 
Certainly it was not a program. The State Department’s efforts in for. 
eign trade recovery constituted, however, a major step in national policy 
and it is this subject which William W. Lockwood, Jr., a member of 
the American Council staff, expounds and analyzes in The Foreign 
Trade Policy of the United States (58 pp., 5o¢). A difficult and con. 
fused topic with which to deal, it may be immodestly suggested by one 
of his colleagues that Mr. Lockwood has written the best short summary 
available. The same author, as part of a larger research project in in. 
ternational industrial competition, wrote a second pamphlet summarizing 
the trade situation between Japan and the United States, entitled Trade 
and Trade Rivalry Between the United States and Japan (66 pp., 50¢). 
In addition to specially prepared documents for the Yosemite Con- 
ference, several national councils submitted other studies deemed per. 
tinent to the agenda. These I shall mention without comment, at this 
place listing such a contribution by the American Council: The United 
States in World Affairs (357 pp., $3.00), written by Whitney H. Shepard- 
son and William O. Scroggs for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Both the Canadians and British submitted studies on the effects of 
the United States Recovery Program on the well-being or ill-being of 
their own countries, Interestingly, but not surprisingly, these two groups 
in the British Commonwealth gave evidence of very different results. 
The Canadians, both in their documents and in their verbal contribu. 
tions at the Conference, manifested an appreciation of the New Deal 
comparable only with the enthusiasm shown by Democratic Headquar- 
ters. In a volume entitled Canadian Papers, Yosemite Conference, 1936 
(74 pp., mimeographed, 75¢), issued by the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, appears a chapter on “The Economic Effects on 
Canada of the Recent Monetary Policy of the U.S.A.” by J. D. Gibson 
and A. F. W. Plumptre. Here may be found a thoughtful analysis of 
the subject treated, which suggests the shifts caused by the American 
policy in Canada’s commercial relations with Great Britain and the 
United States, and very correctly indicates the stimulating effects of 
the U. S. policy on Canadian activity. A second Canadian contribution 
to this subject is Agriculture and Canadian-American Trade (17 pp., 
free on application while supply lasts), by H. A. Innis and M. W. Jacob- 
son, who like the aforementioned authors are prominent Canadian 
economists. This paper deals especially, first, with the livestock and dairy 
industries; second, with the general—and on the whole, favorable— 
effects of the 1935 Reciprocity Treaty. 
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As might be expected, the economy of Great Britain is much further 
removed from United States economy than is that of Canada. The main 
conclusion therefore of The Repercussions of the United States Recovery 
Programme upon Great Britain and British Empire Relations (28 pp., 
mimeographed, 25¢), by Professor N. F. Hall and Mrs. N. M. Windett 
with a note by Oliver L. Lawrence, formerly of the Chatham House 
staff, is negative as to the effects of the NRA and AAA but less nega- 
tive as to the moral or ideological influence exercised by the working 
out of new programs of national recovery in the United States. With 
regard to trade relations, the authors point out the great difficulty of 
isolating American influences from those deriving from the Ottawa 
Agreements, currency fluctuations and tariff changes. American monetary 
developments, too, though having obvious internal effects, cannot be 
closely measured because of the presence of other complicating factors. 
Inconclusive as these contributions appear to be, they furnish interesting 
statistical data and analyses from a foreign source. 

Finally, under the category of the United States, an extraordinarily 
interesting document from the Philippine Commonwealth should be 
mentioned. It is drawn from a series of discussions held by the Philip- 
pine Academy of Social Sciences by José P. Apostol, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of the Philippines, and is issued under the title 
The Economic Policies of the United States in their Effect on the Philip- 
pines (g pp., mimeographed, ro¢). There are three parts to this mono- 
graph and they deserve listing because of their very careful analysis of 
matters of great moment to the Islands and in great neglect in the 
United States. These parts are: “The United States and Japan in Philip- 
pine Foreign Trade”; “Effects on the Philippines of American Reciprocal 


’ 


Trade Agreements”; and “Effects of American Monetary Policies on 
the Philippines.” 


Japan 

We now turn abruptly, as did the Conference, from the United States 
to Japan, but by reviewing the documentation of the first topic we have 
accomplished much the same as the Conference did in discussing the 
subject matter. We have seen that in order to comprehend. foreign 
policies great stress must be put on the domestic scene which gives rise 
to them. For the former are merely outward thrusts of the latter. 

The Japanese Council prepared a number of excellent monographs, 
and furnished one outside study on the internal economic situation in 
Japan, which covered the question at least as it furnished the direct 
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background for trade expansion. Teijiro Uyeda, professor of economic 
at the Tokyo University of Commerce, in collaboration with Tosuke 
Inokuchi, prepared as part of a larger Institute of Pacific Relations 
project an exceedingly informative analysis of one of the crucial ques. 
tions in Japan’s current trade expansion, Cost of Living and Real Wage; 
in Japan, 1914-1936 (30 pp. and 14 charts, 5o¢). After presenting a grea 
deal of data on the trend in real wages and standards of living, there 
appears a most illuminating chapter on “Conditions Since 1931,” in 
which are discussed the recent trends in real wages for workers as 
whole, for women and men workers separately, and for various jn. 
dustrial groups. The charts present all these data graphically. 

The Japanese Council also published as documentation for the Con- 
ference seven more monographs by Professor Uyeda and collaborators 
as further reports on a large Institute of Pacific Relations project. These 
deal with the small-scale industries of Japan; their conditions from the 
points of view of labor and management; their share of the export trade 
of particular commodities; and their relations to the large-scale fac. 
tories producing similar goods, Each of these monographs has the gen- 
eral title Small-Scale Industries of Japan, and they may be distinguished 
by the following sub-titles: The Cotton Industry (101 pp., 30¢); The 
Woollen Industry (45 pp., 25¢); The Rayon Textile Industry (26 pp, 
25¢); The Rubber Goods Industry (55 pp., 25¢); The Bicycle Industry 
(25 pp., 20¢); The Enamelled Ironware Industry (16 pp., 20¢); The 
Electric Lamp Industry (25 pp., 20¢). 

A summary of the recent expansion of Japanese industry as a whole, 
less specialized than the monographs just listed, was prepared by Kame- 
kichi Takahashi, director of the Takahashi Institute of Economic Re- 
search, under the title Factors in Japan’s Recent Industrial Develop. 
ment (35 pp., 25¢). Here we find a clear analysis of the efforts of the 
Government and industrialists to promote industry, the shortcomings 
which have been overcome and the sources of strength inherent in the 
Japanese situation and geographical position, the conspicuous lag in 
wages in relation to industrial development, and the temporary letdown 
in the development of western competitors of which Japan took such 
energetic advantage. This summary by Dr. Takahashi and the mono- 
graphs previously mentioned the Japanese Council of the Institute sup- 
plemented by presenting to Conference members a large independent 
study, Japanese Trade and Industry—Present and Future (663 pp. 
$7.00), compiled by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau and pub- 
lished by Macmillan, London and New York. 
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Within the Japanese domestic scene there remains to be mentioned 


: Tosuke another progress report on an Institute of Pacific Relations study, again 
Relations under the expert authorship of Professor Teijiro Uyeda, but this time 
tal ques in the field of population. Three years ago, for the Banff Conference, 
al Wages Professor Uyeda had submitted a report on the Future of the Japanese 


a great 
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931,” in 
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Population which has since exerted great influence among English- 
language readers towards dispelling false and extravagant misconcep- 
tions on this crucial subject. For the Yosemite Conference, Professor 
Uyeda carried the work further in time as well as in scope and wrote 
The Growth of Population and Occupational Changes in Japan, 1920- 
1935 (19 pp-, 25¢), which contains more up-to-date and fuller tables on 
occupational distribution than I believe have appeared elsewhere in 
English. 

Only one foreign group, the British, represented by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, submitted papers on internal Japanese 
conditions, but both of these were expert and dispassionate historical 
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ale fac. accounts of developments in recent years. They were written by G. E. 
he gen. Hubbard, of long experience in the Far East and author of Eastern 
7 Industrialization and Its Effect on the West (395 pp. $7.00), a volume 
3 The representing part of a long-term Institute of Pacific Relations study. The 
26 pp, two new monographs referred to represent extracts from the Royal 
rdustry Institute’s annual Survey of International Affairs and are not separately 


); The 


available to the public. They were, however, presented to the Yosemite 
Conference under the titles The Far East 1934 (64 pp.) and The Far 
East 1935 (38 pp.). The nature of the Japanese sections of these papers 
is indicated by the key sentence on the subject in the 1935 review: “A 
dominant feature in Japanese public affairs in 1935 was the conflict 
which developed between established authority on the one hand and 
the protagonists of what was known as the ‘Showa Restoration’ move- 
ment on the other.” 
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- the It should be evident from the above notes that the domestic setting 
inaagl for Japanese expansion and involvement in international relations was 
down pretty adequately documented. The expansion itself received extended 
such consideration in the round table discussions at Yosemite, and these latter 
wea fortunately were able to take off from a well-prepared background of 
—_ facts presented in data papers. The documents on this subject fall into 
adent several divisions: trade expansion, conditions in the puppet state of Man- 
PP.» chukuo, Sino-Japanese relations, and relations between Japan and other 
pub- countries, including the particularly important case of the U.S.S.R. 


Turning first to trade expansion, I have already mentioned several 
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items contributed by the Japanese Council on the internal side of the 
subject. The same Council, in The Recent Development of Japanese 
Foreign Trade, with Special Reference to Restrictive Policies of Other 
Countries and Attempts at Trade Agreements (127 pp., 50¢), also by 
Professor Uyeda, presented a very full analysis of trade expansion jn 
its external phases. This document not only reviews the amount and 
value of foreign trade, but gives detailed consideration to trade negotia- 
tions and disputes with each important foreign country or colony. The 
latter section is, indeed, a most valuable summary of the history and 
status of all these negotiations. 

The French Comité d’Etudes des Problémes du Pacifique, the newest 
member of the Institute of Pacific Relations, prepared a comprehensive 
study of Japanese trade expansion as it affects France and its colonies, 
under the title Les Conséquences du Développement Economique du 
Japon pour l’Empire Francais (183 pp. $1.25, in French). Containing 
a useful bibliography of studies from four different countries and from 
international sources, this study elaborates the topics of Japanese-French 
Empire trade, tariff measures and tariff principles—with special atten- 
tion to liberal tendencies in both countries, and to collaboration or dis- 
pute between the two countries regarding third markets. One feature of 
the study deserves special notice, namely that the word “dumping” 
is nowhere used, because “Japan, as has been amply demonstrated, does 
not sell goods abroad cheaper than at home.” In connection with 
Japanese trade expansion, mention should again be made of William 
W. Lockwood, Jr.’s Trade and Trade Rivalry between the United 
States and Japan. A chapter in Studies on Australia’s Situation in the 
Pacific (88 pp., 50¢) on “Industrialization in Japan and its Effects upon 
Australia,” by K. J. Binns, also contributed to this topic. 

The more political and the more multilateral implications of Japanese 
trade expansion, as well as of the other manifestations of expansion 
about to be mentioned, were dealt with in documents prepared es- 
pecially for the discussion of the final topic at Yosemite, “The Changing 
Balance of Forces in the Pacific and the Possibilities of Peaceful Ad- 
justment.” They will, therefore, be listed only under that heading. At 
this point I shall note the documents dealing specifically with Man- 
chukuo and with Japanese bilateral relations, especially with China. 

On the Japanese experience in Manchuria, the most comprehensive 
treatment included in the Conference documents—and I have not found 
anything equally comprehensive anywhere else in English—was Man- 
churia Since 1931 (53 pp., 25¢), presented by the International Secretariat 
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of the Institute. The author, John R. Stewart, an American, had for 
dghteen months covered developments in this area for the American 
Council’s fortnightly research service, The Far Eastern Survey, and 
concentrates on the strictly material aspects of the Japanese experience. 
From this point of view he takes up the questions of currency, com- 
munications, industries, foreign trade and investments, the budget, and 
the special position and work of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. The total picture is a far less rosy one than certain Japanese may 
have anticipated five years ago. 

The Japanese Council, as might be expected, also contributed a num- 
ber of documents on Manchukuo; nor is it surprising that their general 
picture is much more favorable than Mr. Stewart’s, nor that they fail 
to indicate the puppet nature of this state. Although I believe it is fair 
to make these general remarks regarding the Japanese papers on this 
area, I do not wish to give the impression that the following documents 
are not useful. Indeed, they are useful, for they give a great deal of 
factual information much needed in appraising developments in Man- 
churia, and the easily understood emphasis on positive achievements 
accurately reflects the opinion and attitude of the Japanese ruling 
groups. First among these papers, for it is the most comprehensive, is 
Economic Development in Manchoukuo (69 pp., 50¢) by Kiyoshi Kanai, 
of the S.M.R., which takes up the organization and work of the gov- 
ernment, the military system, state finance, and then reviews economic 
and industrial conditions, education and foreign trade. This paper should 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Stewart’s; and, perhaps I should add, 
vice versa. Three other papers cover more specialized segments of Man- 
churian conditions, as their titles indicate: Development of Railways in 
Manchoukuo (27 pp., 25¢) by Chokyuro Kadono, partner in the famous 
firm of Okura; The South Manchuria Railway Company's Part in the 
Economic Development of Manchoukuo (31 pp., 20¢), also by Mr. 
Kanai; and The Monetary Policy of Manchoukuo (24 pp., 25¢), by 
Kyoroku Yamanari, formerly vice-president of the Central Bank of 
Manchou. 

Sino-Japanese relations, the most bitterly contested question of all 
in the Far East, were covered by both the Japanese and Chinese Coun- 
cils. Each is quite naturally partisan; but the Japanese, being obviously 
the aggressors, have far more acts to answer for in an international set- 
ting than have the Chinese. Needless to say the Japanese paper Recent 
Developments in Sino-Japanese Relations (22 pp. 25¢), by Hotsumi 
Ozaki of the Asahi Institute of the Far East, supplies answers only in 
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the stereotyped form to which the rest of the world is by now ac. 
customed. But in that his paper is a more elaborate statement of the 
Japanese position than we usually obtain in English, it has a very 
definite value. Sino-Japanese Relations Since the Tangku Truce, a Brie 
Historical Survey (20 pp., mimeographed, ro¢), by N. Wing Mah of 
the University of California and C. F. Chang of the National University 
of Peking, is in the nature of the case more convincing to foreign 
readers. Unfortunately, the Chinese paper fails to go into the critical 
internal situation which has resulted in a consistent policy of compromise 
with Japan and a notable absence of resistance; nor does it deal with 
the even more revealing question of what the Chinese people them. 
selves think of their leaders’ policy. Mr. Hubbard’s two papers, which 
have already been mentioned, The Far East 1934 and The Far East 
1935, review Sino-Japanese relations from the point of view of a for. 
eigner. Here are found statements which are truly useful to the observer 
of Far Eastern developments; statements, incidentally, which give more 
credence to the Mah-Chang document than to that contributed by Dr. 
Ozaki. 

Under the topic of Japan, there remain for mention only the sections 
in Mr. Hubbard’s above surveys devoted to Japanese-Russian relations, 
which, like his other work, are conscientious records of politico-economic 
events. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


For the first time in Institute of Pacific Relations Conferences the 
U.S.S.R., a vastly important nation in the Far East, was represented by 
regular members at Yosemite. As if in proof of the energy with which 
they wished to enter the work of the Institute, the U.S.S.R. Council 
presented five papers on the Soviet Far East and the general internal 
situation, of high scientific value. These need only be mentioned by 
title to indicate their scope: The Economic Development of the Soviet 
Far East (50 pp., 35¢), by E. Raikhman and B. Vvedensky, Chairman and 
Vice-chairman respectively of the Planning Commission of the Far Eastern 
District; Indices of Socialist Construction in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (30 pp., 25¢), being advance sheets in translation of 
a chapter from the Statistical Yearbook of the Central National Economy 
Accounting Department of the State Planning Commission of the 
U.S.S.R.; The Northern Sea Route as a Transport Problem (27 pp. 
25¢), by Semion Joffe, assistant chief of the Civil Air Fleet Central 
Administration and formerly assistant chief of the Northern Sea Route 
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Central Administration; Nature and Natural Resources of the Soviet 
Far East (62 pp., 50¢), by specialists of the staff of the Academy of 
sciences of the U.S.S.R. and by faculty members of the University of 
Moscow; and The Forest Wealth of the Soviet Far East and Its Ex- 
ploitation (33 pp-, 40¢), by A. Tsymek, head of the Forest Section of 
the Soviet Far East Planning Commission. 

The documents are all “data papers” in the strict sense of the word; 
they are factual expositions without stated political or international 
implications. As such they furnish invaluable data to the observer of 
the Far Eastern situation, who, it must be admitted, is primarily inter- 
ested in these very implications which the authors wisely omitted. But 
the implications of the Soviet Union’s development of the Far Eastern 
parts of the federation need not be explicitly stated to be recognized. 
No one can read the record of mineral and forest resources, nor the 
amazing indices of production, nor the progress and further potential- 
ities in the development of the North Sea route, without grasping the 
significance of such a rapidly growing unit in the Far Eastern scene. 
But let it be again emphasized that these documents deal not with the 
broader international questions, but solely with internal manifesta- 
tions underlying the Soviet position. 

There was one foreign contribution to the question of the internal 
condition of the U.S.S.R., namely, The Present Phase of Economic and 
Social Development in the U.S.S.R. (38 pp., 20¢), by Lewis L. Lorwin, 
Economic Advisor, International Labour Office, and A. Abramson, mem- 
ber of the General Information Section of the same organization. The 
paper is reprinted from the International Labour Review, Vol. xxxiii, 
No. 1, January 1936, by the Institute of Pacific Relations, by special 
arrangement with the I.L.O. It represents an expert outside appraisal 
of what I believe is no longer properly referred to as an “experiment,” 
and reviews such questions as readjustment of methods, conditions in 
the collective farms, the progress from rationing to unified prices, in- 
comes and wage policy, the labor shortage and industrial training, and 
the improvement of living conditions. 

The absence of documents on certain subjects written either by Soviet 
or foreign authors appears to me worth mentioning, for it reflects a 
general opinion which developed in the verbal discussions at Yosemite. 
The opinion was this, that the outstanding matters of dispute between 
the U.S.S.R. and Japan were either under negotiation or reasonably 
susceptible to settlement by peaceful means. It was quite strongly felt, 
and particularly so I thought by the Russians and Japanese themselves, 
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that the danger of war between their respective countries had been 
temporarily lifted and perhaps could be indefinitely postponed. This 
is not the place to record why this was felt to be so, but it is relevant 
to put the conclusion down in view of the subjects not treated in the 
documentation, such as fisheries, boundary questions and military ac. 
tivities. Other considerations doubtless played a part, too: the Soviet 
Council’s scrupulously careful observance of the nature of data papers, 
the turn in Japanese aggression to the west and south after unsuccess- 
ful pecks at the Soviet border, and the general appreciation that the 
great conflict now lay between Japan and China. 

China 

The obverse side of Japanese expansion is a complicated one, but from 
the confusion one problem stands out overshadowing all others: What 
will happen to China? This, of course, was the thought behind all the 
discussions on China at the Conference, although, because it was realized 
that the future was only the projection of past and present conditions, 
the discussions dwelt mostly with the latter. In doing this, the discus- 
sions followed closely the published documents, contributed mainly by 
the China Institute of Pacific Relations but including three papers sub- 
mitted by the British and one by the Japanese. 

There appears to be one positive aspect to the Chinese situation, the 
internal work of reconstruction and unification; also, two negative as- 
pects, one an internal one and the other Japanese aggression. All these 
aspects were documented, Chinese reconstruction particularly so, for 
the Chinese had prepared a comprehensive series of papers dealing with 
most segments of the program. Toward Economic Control in China 
(91 pp., 50¢), by H. D. Fong, research director of the distinguished 
Nankai Institute of Economics, gives an able survey of the problems 
confronting economic control—an admitted part of reconstruction—and 
of the progress so far made. The principal obstacles arise mainly from 
the “essentially medieval and colonial character” of China’s economic 
organization, and “the long period of economic and political domina- 
tion of China by foreign imperialist powers.” But stimulating the in- 
stitution of economic controls have been such factors as Sun Yat-sen’s 
plans, the anti-communist campaigns, the frightful floods of 1931, the 
economic depression and the tragic silver situation brought on by the 
United States, and Japanese aggression. In consequence, the State now 
exercises some measure of control in transport, trade, finance, agri- 
culture and industry. Dr. Fong examines the status of control in each 
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of these fields and concludes by pointing out the main problems yet to 
be solved. 

Closely following Dr. Fong’s paper in subject matter is Rural Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction in China (59 pp., 50¢) by Franklin L. Ho, di- 
rector of the Nankai Institute of Economics. Here we find the same 
general trend as described by Dr. Fong, namely, a negative role on the 
part of the government until quite recently, when vigorous positive 
action has been planned and to a certain degree carried out. Dr. Ho 
assigns importance to the fields of activity in this order: first, water 
control, second, highway construction. “Only after these two sets of 
measures have been put into practice is it possible to undertake positive 
steps for rural economic reconstruction, such as the reform in land 
tenure and taxation, improvement of agricultural production, and co- 
operative provision of credit and marketing facilities.” Nevertheless, 
something is now being done in each of these fields, and the body of 
this monograph describes the present status of the work in the light 
of the long-term plan. C. M. Chang, professor of local government and 
administration at the Nankai Institute of Economics, prepared as part 
of a larger Institute of Pacific Relations research a paper on A New 
Government for Rural China: The Political Aspect of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion (51 pp. 50¢). In addition to presenting a picture of how local 
government operates today, this monograph frankly exposes the horrible 
weaknesses in the system which lead to corruption, inefficiency and 
exploitation. Dr. Chang’s paper, like the others prepared under the 
auspices of the China Institute of Pacific Relations, is notable for the 
critical nature of its approach to the whole problem of reconstruction. 

A somewhat more specialized study is Recent Developments in China’s 
Cotton Industry (43 pp., 50¢), by Leonard G. Ting, professor of in- 
dustrial management at the Nankai Institute of Economics. In that it 
deals with the industry in which China has made most ambitious 
strides, the specialization of the paper does not detract from its per- 
tinence to the general problem of reconstruction. In this industry the 
factors of foreign, especially Japanese, competition and economic de- 
pression are particularly prominent; likewise, on the other side of the 
picture, Government and capitalist efforts at control and planning are 
advanced. 

A second specialized study, on a most difficult and significant prob- 
lem, internal as well as international, is The New Monetary System 
of China, a Personal Interpretation (175 pp., $1.00), by W. Y. Lin, an 
authority on silver and currency questions. As stated in the preface, 
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“This study attempts to contribute to a clearer understanding of the 
New Monetary System introduced on November 3, 1935"—and I think 
it succeeds. 

The Chinese also presented at the Conference a large volume which 
represents part of one of the Institute of Pacific Relations’ most extensive 
pieces of research, The Growth and Industrialization of Shanghai (466 
pp-, $2.50), by the prominent economist and statistician, Dr. D. K. 
Lieu. Another item in the research program, A History of the Press and 
Public Opinion in China (178 pp., $2.00), by Lin Yutang, was also pub. 
lished for use at Yosemite. Neither of these, however, belongs to the 
Conference documentation proper. 

I have already suggested that two negative aspects of the orthodox 
reconstruction movement in China were discussed at the Conference, 
and, at least in part, documented. These were the internal dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s policies and beliefs, and the factor of external 
aggression by Japan. On the first of these aspects the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs produced a highly stimulating essay, The Recon- 
struction Movement in China (35 pp., mimeographed, 1o¢), by George 
E. Taylor, an historian who has made a name for himself by his analysis 
of the Taiping rebellion and the downfall of the Manchu dynasty. Here 
the reader will find, first, a review of the problem of reconstruction cover- 
ing the same grounds but altogether differently from the Chinese papers 
listed above; second, a penetrating analysis of the social-economic basis 
of the National Government, a promising start at a class analysis of 
China, and an appraisal of the dictatorial tendencies of Chiang K’ai-shek 
and his associates, on the one hand, and of the mass appeal of the 
Communist movement, on the other. This was the most searching 
criticism of internal conditions which the Conference had before it in 
writing, although much along the same lines was recorded verbally in 

the round table and plenary sessions. 

A suggestion of this sort is also to be found in Mr. Hubbard’s sur- 
veys, The Far East, 1934 and 1935, which have already been mentioned, 
as for instance when in speaking of the “New Life Movement” he says: 
“In this respect [as a unifying force among the whole population] it 
bore a certain resemblance to the contemporary parallel movement in 
Germany which aimed at the standardization and state regimentation 
of national behavior.” 

The Red Influence in China (97 pp., 25¢), by Reizo Otsuka of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, issued by the Japanese Council, 
was the only lengthy exposition of the Chinese Soviets which the Con- 
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ference members were given. Having in mind the very strong opinions 
Japanese officials hold about communism, the reader might expect this 
monograph, being of Japanese origin, to give a highly prejudiced pic- 
ture of the situation. That, however, is not the case. With one im- 
portant exception, which I shall note, Mr. Otsuka has written a valuable 
history of the movement in China and a generally fair and accurate 
exposition of its present strength, its tactics and its new united front 
program. The exception is to be found in the second half of Chapter 
V, on pages 83-85, where, for no scholarly reason, every U.S.S.R. agency 
in China from the Embassy through consular offices to a tea godown 
is listed, apparently as being connected with the Chinese Communist 
movement. 

Japanese aggression in China has already been discussed with ref- 
erence to Conference documents under Japan and does not need to be 
duplicated at this point. 


Other Countries: Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Netherlands India 


Documents for the Yosemite Conference were prepared by each of 
these countries, and while several of these papers contributed directly 
to the round table on the changing balance of forces in the Pacific, 
discussed below, they contained sufficient discussion of national policies 
as distinguished from general problems of international relations to 
warrant special treatment at this point. 


Australia 

Three reviews of Australia’s position in the Pacific were presented: 
Australian Foreign Policy 1934 (68 pp., 50¢), Australian Foreign Policy 
1935-1936 (48 pp., 35¢), and Studies on Australia’s Situation in the 
Pacific (88 pp., 50¢). Each is composed of several papers by eminent 
authorities. In the first of those listed, we find an account of “Australian 
Commercial Representation Abroad,” by the Minister for Commerce, the 
Hon. F. H. Stewart, in which the origins of and reasons for this new 
practice are discussed. We also find a vigorous argument for a foreign 
policy consistent with Australia’s geographical location and commercial 
interests in the Pacific, especially Southern and Eastern Asia, by Profes- 
sor A. C. V. Melbourne, formerly chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Committee on Eastern Trade; and a recorded discussion with Mr. Mal- 
colm MacDonald of the British Government, on relations between Great 
Britain and Australia, which serves somewhat to counteract the im- 
pression created by Professor Melbourne. And there is finally an essay 
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on Australia’s cultural relations with the Orient by Dr. W. G. God. 
dard. The similar pamphlet for the year 1935-36 carries forward the 
account of Australia’s foreign trade representation and contains special 
papers by the Rt. Hon. Dr. Earle Page on “Australia’s Commercial 
Policy,” by J. B. Brigden on Australia’s trade treaties with foreign coun. 
tries, and R. Jay on the “White Australia” immigration policy. 

The third collection of studies is dominated by the question of Aus. 
tralian defense against a potential attacker, which we may guess to be 
Japan. This topic is not treated in isolation but as part of the general 
problem of naval armaments in the Pacific and collective security. The 
Hon. F. W. Eggleston, who was leader of the Australian group at 
Yosemite, introduces an interesting idea in distinguishing rather sharply 
between the applicability of a scheme of collective security, as envisaged 
in the League of Nations, to Europe and to the Pacific. He finds that 
the doctrine cannot be applied to the Pacific, for strategic geographical 
reasons. Three of the other chapters discuss the Pacific naval situation 
with reference to the defense of Australia. The Australians also pre- 
sented a supplementary volume entitled Australia and the Far East 
(310 pp., $2.25), edited by I. Clunies Ross. 


Canada 


Three of the Canadian papers, not yet mentioned, fall almost en- 
tirely under our fifth topic and need not be listed at this point. The 
title of a special volume submitted by the Canadians, but prepared 
independently of the Conference, should be noted: The Canadian 
Economy and Its Problems (356 pp., $2.50), edited by H. A. Innis and 
A. F. W. Plumptre. 


New Zealand 


“Though the two countries show marked contrasts in size and in 
economic and political structure, a comparison between these two pro- 
grams is useful by way of indicating the manner in which such differ- 
ences lead to differences in outlook and in economic and political philos- 
ophy.” In this way Professor Horace Belshaw of Auckland University 
College introduces a comparative study, Recovery Measures in New 
Zealand, A Comparison with the New Deal in the United States (61 pp., 
25¢). Despite the vastly different natural settings of the two nations 
and different types of economic and political organization, the recovery 
programs in both manifested the same underlying trends towards in- 
creasing social control of economic affairs. The detai!s of the New 
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Zealand plan are to be found in these pages, and they are even more 
daborately treated in Recent Economic Changes in New Zealand (164 
pp» $1.00), by W. B. Sutch, secretary-economist to the Minister of 
Finance and Marketing. The latter monograph emphasizes the program 
being worked out under the new Labor Government. 


Netherlands-India 


The Dutch have maintained, I believe, the longest regular trading 
contacts with the Far East, certainly with Japan, of all European peoples, 
and the history of these contacts from the early seventeenth century to 
date are the subject of Economic Relations of the Netherlands Indies 
with Other Far Eastern Countries (44 pp., 60¢), by E. D. van Walree, 
president of the Netherlands Pacific Institute. The historical account 
includes an analysis of trends with regard to commodity distribution 
of trade, the share carried in Japanese, Chinese and Dutch bottoms, 
and the development of all sorts of restrictive measures which prevail 
today. A detailed exposition of imports into and exports from Nether- 
lands-India during and since the depression and a description of na- 
tional policy in the colony aiming towards recovery are found in a 
second highly informative document, The Netherlands Indies during 


the Depression, a Brief Economic Survey (94 pp., $1.10), by A. Neytzell 
de Wilde and J. Th. Moll, assisted by A. J. Gooszen. 

The Dutch submitted two supplementary studies: Some Remarks on 
the Wages Paid in the Netherlands Indies (26 pp., 25¢), by P. de Kat 
Angelino, and The Food Consumption of the Native Inhabitants of 
Java and Madura (63 pp., 60f), by A. M. Scheltema. 


The Changing Balance of Forces in the Pacific and the Possibilities of 
Peaceful Adjustment 

This final topic for the Yosemite Conference discussions was drafted 
in order to provide an opportunity for considering the more strictly 
international aspect of problems which had arisen in the discussion of 
the previous topics. Specifically, in going into this last subject, the Con- 
ference members took into consideration the new international situations 
created by national developments already brought out, and sought ways 
in which the disputes arising out of these could be settled equitably 
and peacefully. Much of the documentation for this topic is to be found, 
consequently, in that already mentioned. A certain number of papers, 
however, addressed themselves specifically to the question of changing 
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balance or to the question of adjustments, and these are the documents 
mentioned below. 

Let us first consider those documents which take a more universal 
view and then pass on to those which deal largely with the influence 
of one country or group of countries, as in the case of the British 
Commonwealth. Members of the League Secretariat prepared especially 
for the Yosemite Conference a Memorandum on the Work of the 
League in Relation to the Pacific (102 pp., 50¢), containing chapters on 
technical cooperation between the League and China, and on the gen. 
eral work of the League in the fields of communications and transit, 
health, mandates, narcotics, etc. This served to bring up to date similar 
documents prepared by the League Secretariat for previous Institute of 
Pacific Relations Conferences. 

An interesting and, because its thesis is controversial, stimulating 
paper on Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area (52 pp., 25¢), was 
prepared by Professor Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago. 
The author systematically lists the agencies of diplomatic machinery 
applicable to this region — bilateral, regional, and general —and sug- 
gests that their failure to function with complete success lies less in 
intrinsic deficiencies than in the failure of several nations to support 
them. “The problem of improving the diplomatic machinery of the 
Pacific is not to be solved by more machinery, but by more universal 
ratification of the treaties which exist, especially the Covenant and 
Argentina anti-war treaty, and more determination on the part of public 
opinion to make the procedures specified by treaties work.” Whether or 
not this is regarded as a realistic approach depends, of course, on the 
reader’s point of view. A list of all diplomatic treaties and agreements 
entered into by France with one or more countries of the Pacific, in- 
cluding the Latin American, is contained in La France dans le Pacifique, 
Liste des Accords Diplomatiques et Juridiques (30 pp., 25¢, in French) 
by G. Gidel and E. Pépin. One of the Canadian contributions, Responsi- 
bility for Peace and War in the Pacific (14 pp., 25¢), by Henry F. 

Angus, discusses this problem from the point of view of the critical 
situation which has been created by the breakdown of any pretense at 
collective security. The author refrains from making suggestions and 
limits himself to explaining and analyzing a situation “to show how the 
very economic progress of the world has imposed tasks on human or- 
ganization which cannot, at the moment, be performed.” 
In Raw Materials and Colonies (73 pp., 85¢), issued by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, the question conveyed by the title is 
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Documentation of the Yosemite Conference 


analyzed from the point of view of resources and trade, and the view 
is put forward that lack of access to colonial raw material sources on the 
part of nations which possess no colonies is not a fundamental cause 
of international friction. This supports the opinion advanced in the 
Conference discussions that it was less a desire for raw materials which 
caused war than it was a desire to prepare for war which caused an 
aggressive search for raw materials. 

Another general factor, and a new one, affecting the balance of forces 
in the Pacific, was documented by the French in Les Liaisons Aériennes 
dans le Pacifique (8 pp., 25¢, in French), by Eugéne Pépin. This sug- 
gests several interesting conclusions regarding the American air routes: 
the United States has established an incontestable dominance in Pacific 
airways; it has greatly improved its strategic position through the de- 
velopment of air bases; it has again manifested its interest in the Far 
East; and by the projected lines to New Zealand it is likely to draw the 
British Dominions even further within its own orbit. 

There were four papers having to do particularly with the British 
and British Dominion involvement in the changing Pacific scene. A 
British View of Pacific Affairs in 1936 (29 pp., 30¢), by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, takes cognizance of the position Japan has created for itself in 
recent years, but affirms that Great Britain is not prepared to forsake 
its interests in the Far East. The position of the other nations is dis- 
cussed and their positive or negative attitude towards the League of 
Nations emphasized. In a chapter entitled “Canada and the Changing 
Balance of Power in the Pacific,” found in Canadian Papers, Yosemite 
Conference, 1936 (74 pp. mimeographed, 75¢), N. A. M. MacKenzie 
describes the complete dependence of Canada on United States and 
British action in the Pacific and the consequent impossibility of isolating 
Canada from a Pacific war entered into by either of these two countries. 
In another chapter in the same publication by J. W. Pickersgill, entitled 
“International Machinery for the Maintenance of Peace in the Pacific 
Area,” the possibility of a new comprehensive pact for the Pacific is 
carefully examined, particularly in the light of the experiences of the 
Pan-American Union and the International Joint Commission between 
Canada and the United States to handle boundary disputes. 

Two studies were presented at the Yosemite Conference on the effect 
of the Ottawa Agreements on the general balance in the Pacific, but the 
difficulty of isolating these agreements from other factors affecting trade 
makes the investigations fairly inconclusive. The Canadian study, in- 
cluded in the volume just mentioned in a chapter by K. W. Taylor, 
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does assert however that as a whole there is little evidence of any gen- 
eral diversion of trade into Empire channels from the Ottawa Agree. 
ments. The British study of this problem, Empire Trade and the Ottawa 
Agreements (36 pp., mimeographed, ro¢), produced by Chatham House, 
shows shifts to and away from trade within the Empire but points out 
many other influences besides the agreements causing these movements, 

Studies on Australia’s Situation in the Pacific (88 pp., 50¢), con- 
tains two papers pertinent to the fifth round table topic, one “Collective 
Security on Trial,” by Mr. Eggleston, previously referred to, and one on 
“The Collective System in the Pacific.” In the latter Mr. P. D. Phillips 
presents a convincing and constructive argument for the beginning of a 
system of international security in the Pacific through collective action 
on certain technical matters, such as communications, transportation, 
wealth and trade. “The application of the collective idea in the Pacific 
is not to be found in the elaboration of a security system, but in the 
elaboration of a technical system based upon cooperation with regard 
to those matters where it would be most easily applied in the first 
instance. . . .” The paper by E. A. Ferguson, “Australia’s Attitude to- 
wards Collective Security” in Australian Foreign Policy 1935-1936, also 
contributes to this subject. 

Two Philippine Commonwealth papers take up the questions of that 
nation’s security and of the general security resulting from the altered 
balance of power following independence. What American Policy in the 
Philippines Would Do Most to Relieve Potential Sources of Interna- 
tional Friction? by José S. Reyes, professor of political science at the 
University of the Philippines, and Neutralization of the Philippines by 
Roberto Regala, professor of international law at the same institution, 
were presented by the Philippine Council and are bound together in one 
document (4 pp. and 8 pp. respectively, mimeographed, 1o¢). The first 
seeks answers to the question raised in the title in the field of politics, 
economics and strategy. The second examines the very important prob- 
lems of the compatibility with neutralization, or the reverse, of Amer- 
ican naval reservations and coaling stations, American-Philippine trade 
relations and neutralization, and international political and legal difficul- 
ties in the way of achieving this neutralization, which the author believes 
demands “our supreme efforts.” 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


THE POPULATION PROBLEMS OF AUSTRALIA 


; en throughout the world are rightly concerned about 
the maladjustment of world populations to resources. Whether there 
is any immediate cure or not, pressure of population is causing unrest. 
British ecclesiastics in particular, in vicarious agonies of conscience, are 
reproaching Australia for not filling its vacant spaces. Their views, 
as I shall show, are based on a complete misconception both of Aus- 
tralia’s growth and its resources, and an ignorance of the general prin- 
ciples of population. Japan is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, but its leaders are much better informed. They 
have been studying population problems to some purpose and appear 
to understand perfectly well the impossibility of relieving the Japanese 
problem by migration. Nevertheless, it is desirable for an Australian 
to state in a magazine devoted to the Pacific region the real situation of 
Australia so far as the problem of population is concerned. 

There is, first, no restriction on the voluntary immigration into 
Australia of British people, and very little restriction on white aliens. 
The recent decline of immigration into Australia is due to the economic 
situation, which has hit primary producing countries very hard. Gov- 
ernment assistance to British migration has been limited because of 
unemployment, but is not entirely stopped. Settlement schemes have 
been discontinued because of the enormous losses incurred. Furthermore, 
the potentialities of Australia for population are enormously exag- 
gerated. A maximum of 30 million is estimated by the best authori- 
ties. The attainment of even this figure would involve a lowering of 
present standards. One half the continent is as much a desert as the 
Sahara, and one third has no settled population a: all, the rainfall being 
about five inches. The remainder of the continent may be divided into 
two types. One is a large strip with a rainfall of between 1o and 20 
inches. This may be classed as semi-arid, and is used for wheat and 
wool production quite successfully. I do not think that in any part of 
the world such semi-arid country produces so much wealth, but this 
country can only be settled in large holdings, and the population is 
not numerous and never can be. The climatic variations are violent 
and droughts are frequent. Large-scale capitalistic organization with 
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reserves for dry periods is necessary for successful settlement. It may 
be said generally that the semi-arid country of Australia is better *. 
tled than similar areas in the United States of America. The other 
type is a narrow coastal strip in the southeast and east and a small 
corner of the southwest. Here the rainfall is from 30 to 35 inches, 
but much of the land is mountainous and incapable of cultivation. The 
total area in Australia available for cultivation is probably not more than 
200,000 square miles, or about twice that of Great Britain. Its potential 
population is considerably less than Britain’s would be if the latter 
depended mainly on agriculture. 

Australia has during a long period increased its population at as 
great a rate as almost any country in the world. One of the most rapid 
increases was from 1919 to 1928, but this was too rapid and led to 
distress and reaction. Australia has doubled its population every 35 
years, and if it continues at this rate it will reach its maximum popv. 
lation in about the year 2010. There are very definite limits to the 
rate at which population can develop. Each accretion needs more 
capital, more organization and more public works. Money must be 
borrowed and spent in advance of settlement. The introduction of 
loan money causes booms, and these cause reactions. Australia is suf. 
fering at present from such a setback, the chief cause of which was 
the attempt to introduce too many immigrants in the previous decade. 

An increase of population of two per cent per annum or twenty per 
thousand is really very large. Even the United States has seldom sur- 
passed this figure. This rate of twenty per thousand has been made 
up by a natural increase of fifteen per thousand and a migration rate 
of five per thousand. The natural increase must, of course, be provided 
for first, and the balance of five per thousand has represented the eco- 
nomic potentialities for immigration. The birth rate and the natural 
increase rate have fallen very much during the last five years. This is 
probably temporary, and due to the depression. But if it fell to ten per 
thousand the migration rate might go up from five to ten per thou- 
sand if the rate of total development could be maintained. It is doubtful 
whether it can be continued for long. Immigrants are more difficult 
to provide for than natural increase, and I do not think Australia could 
possibly accommodate more than 50,000 immigrants per annum even 
if the birth rate remained low. If the natural increase rose to the former 
figures the total immigration might be only 30,000. 

The possibility for immigration into Australia must, therefore, be 
placed at between 30,000 and 50,000 per annum in times of pros- 
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The Population Problems of Australia 


rity. This figure is a mere bagatelle in relation to the problem of 
population adjustment which the critics assume. The most potent 
obstacle to emigration from Great Britain to Australia is that with 
living standards in Great Britain so near those in Australia there is 
no inducement to migrate. Wages have fallen more in Australia than 
in Britain and social services in Britain are more lavish than they are 
in Australia. A migrant, therefore, has less security in Australia than 
at home. At the present time migration from the European continent 
is far greater than from Britain. If the vacant spaces of Australia could 
be settled on a peasant economy, there would be room for a large 
population, but semi-arid areas cannot be developed in this way, and 
even in the areas of higher rainfall peasant agriculture is difficult 
because of the isolation and lack of markets. 

The idea that the country which is most vacant can take the largest 
population in a short period is a fallacy. The earlier stages of exploit- 
ing undeveloped territory are slow and difficult. Canada took 200 years 
to get a population of 70,000. It is the total available resources which 
count. Rapid settlement may come where there is a supply of alluvial 
gold or land which can be occupied with sheep or grow readily 
marketable crops like wheat without much capital expenditure. But 
alluvial gold has been exhausted and the good sheep and wheat land 
has been well settled. Other forms of development present the most 
dificult problems. Other countries present far greater opportunities. 
It has been estimated that the United States could feed 320 millions 
from its own resources. It has now about 130 millions. The Argentine 
has many times the resources of Australia. The area of good soil and 
heavy rainfall is about five times greater than in Australia. The area 
now under irrigation is at least four times the total of the land that 
could be irrigated in Australiz. Other South American countries can 
be similarly developed. Australia is favored because it is a British country 
with stable institutions and a free democratic regime. 

Greater population, finally, is not essential for the defense of Aus- 
tralia. Australia derives most of its high standards from exports of 
wool and wheat, but though interruption of its sea-borne trade would 
make Australia poorer, it could not ensure defeat. Vacant spaces are 
the most difficult to attack; Australia can defend the settled areas. 

What I have said in this article is mainly an answer to European 
critics, but the same reasoning applies to the crowded countries of the 
Orient. Australia has taken a definite stand against the migration of 
races which it does not believe could be assimilated to its own culture 
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and economic standard. This does not involve any reflection upon the 
civilization of these races or upon their social qualities. One of the 
features of present-day world unrest is the conflict of national and raciq 
types. For some reason, it seems impossible for people of very differen 
racial types to mix together under the same political institutions. Th. 
cause of this, in my opinion, is the growth of democracy, a very inti. 
mate form of government which requires a homogeneous people, 
Self-government requires that the people should understand one anothe; 
and on all great fundamental questions should be in very close agree. 
ment as to the principles that are required. 

Fundamental differences involve conflict. Each racial section regards 
its ethos as a most precious possession and it would regard govern. 
ment by people of another set of ideals as a negation of self-govern. 
ment. Each would struggle for the mastery of its own culture. The 
result would be hostility and in turn a struggle. Such a struggle would 
defeat the very aims of the democratic government; and it is far better 
for the communities to split up into small homogeneous political units 
than to attempt government of large units where there are radical 
differences between sections of the people. The state of the continent 
of Europe today is sufficient confirmation of these arguments. These 
are the reasons which have dictated restriction of the immigration of 
orientals into Australia. It is easy to realize that a sparsely settled 
country, a country which can only be settled very sparsely, is very much 
more vulnerable to the disintegrating effect of racial differences. 

But if the White Australia policy is justified on these grounds there 
is no justification for economic discrimination. The densely populated 
countries of the world must either find some process of population 
adjustment or be able to rely on obtaining the raw materials and the 
markets they need all over the world. That is why I profoundly dis- 
agree with the new departure of Australian tariff policy. 


F. W. Eccueston 


LAND AND SEA IN THE DESTINY OF JAPAN 


a forces of nationalism, economic and political, were dis- 
cussed with a sustained and at times an anxious interest at the Yosemite 
Conference. Two opinions appeared to gain a great deal of ground. 
In the first place, it was very widely agreed that national policy is the 
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Land and Sea in the Destiny of Japan 


external reflection of the internal characteristics of each country, and that 
groups within nations can to a large extent shape national policy to suit 
what are actually their own interests. In the second place, it was plain that 
the active “continental” policy of Japan since 1931 has by no means 
relieved the concern of countries which do not have what are called 
“vital interests” within the focus of Japan’s political domination in 
Manchuria and North China. 

Writing in Pactric Arratrs two years ago,! I argued that the naval 
treaties following the Washington Conference of 1921 expressed the 
balance of world power then existing, in which navies were more 
important than armies. I pointed out that these treaties did not reckon 
with the speed with which the Soviet Union would consolidate its in- 
ternal position and become, in consequence, a major world power. Great 
Britain and America were able in 1921 to make Japan recede from the 
continental position which it had almost consolidated under the Twenty- 
one Demands, and accept a naval ratio which gave it security of defense 
but not enough strength to take the initiative at sea. In 1931, however, 
relying partly on this security of defense, Japan successfully resumed a 
continental policy which revived the claim to Asiatic hegemony expressed 
in the Twenty-one Demands. 

For these reasons, I prophesied that in the naval race which has since 
begun, the function of the Japanese navy would be to defend the 
continental position won by the army; that Japan might abate its naval 
demands if offered in exchange an improved position in Manchuria, 
China and Mongolia; and that on the other hand an increase in the 
Japanese naval ratio would mean that the other great naval powers, 
antagonized by the improved continental position of Japan, were forcing 
Japan to “fall back on the less satisfactory policy of naval defense of a 
land position.” 

A good deal of what I wrote then has since been substantiated; but 
one factor, which I neglected, has now become so strikingly important 
as to impress observers like myself, who did not then appreciate it. It is 
clear that the opposition between Soviet and Japanese policy in the Far 
East is not one of what is usually called nationalistic rivalry. When the 
difference is analyzed, it appears that there are no geographical reasons 
which cause China to attract an “inevitable” Japanese expansion, but that 
the impetus toward expansion is generated by the internal structure of 
Japan itself, and can be directed either toward China or elsewhere. The 


‘The Land Power of the Japanese Navy,” Pactric Arratrs, Vol. VII, No. 4, 


December, 1934, pp. 436-7. 
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Soviet Union, for its part, claims that it could not become involved in ap 
expansion rivalling that of Japan, because its internal structure does no; 
permit external policy to be guided by groups within the nation whic, 
partly compete and partly collaborate with each other, creating a “na. 
tional policy” sometimes consistent and sometimes erratic. This is jm. 
portant, because otherwise the resumption by Japan of a continent)! 
policy could be justified on the ground that it is necessary to cope with 
the menace of the Soviet Union. A comparison of the policies of the Soviet 
Union in the Mongol People’s Republic and of Japan in Manchukuo will 
show, however, that there is no such menace. 

Little is known and much has been alleged of the Soviet policy in 
Outer Mongolia; but the available evidence indicates that it is not a policy 
of extracting wealth from Mongols for the benefit of Russians. There js 
plainly a community of interest between the Mongol People’s Republic 
and the Soviet Union. Politically and strategically, an attack on Outer 
Mongolia would expose the Siberian frontier. Economically and socially, 
a colonial relation between the Soviet Union and a nation of shepherds 
in Mongolia would be useless; it is more to the interest of the Soviet 
Union to promote the creation of Mongol industries which will eventually 
make the Mongols equal to the Russians in technology, culture and all the 
characteristics of civilization. For the Soviet Union, the maintenance on 
its frontiers of a nominally independent but actually subject people would 
be a fatal weakness. 

The relation between Japan and Manchukuo is quite different. The 
“economic bloc” formed by Japan and Manchukuo demands the invest- 
ment of Japanese capital and the processing of Manchurian raw materials 
as cheaply as possible, in order to sell them competitively on the inter- 
national market. The ratio of profit corresponds to the ratio of difference 
between the standard of living in Japan and in Manchuria. This means 
that Manchukuo must remain necessarily and permanently subordinate 
to Japan; while the Soviet policy is to assist the Mongols to acquire the 
kind of strength which in itself confers independence. 

While, therefore, the rise to continental power of the Soviet Union, 
not foreseen at the time of the Washington treaties, has now changed 
the balance of power in Asia, it cannot be said that a “nationalistic 
rivalry” between the Soviet Union and Japan, over colonial regions to be 
exploited, is necessarily implied. The position of the Soviet Union is 
defensive, while that of Japan is aggressive; and if the Asiatic expansion 
of Japan cannot be attributed either to “laws” of geographical proximity 
or to the “realistic” necessities of competing in expansion with the Soviet 
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Land and Sea in the Destiny of Japan 


Union, then the motivating impulse must be looked for in Japan itself. 

In this connection a Canadian writer has recently pointed out that 
Tsarist Russia was expansionist, in terms of both trade and political em- 
pire, while the Soviet Union, because it has changed the nature of its 
internal economy, is not. He then draws attention to the fact that for 
centuries Japan was not driven toward the mainland of Asia by any 
inevitable urge. The energy of expansion appeared when private capital 
in its Western form, invested in industry, was introduced into Japan, 
creating a demand for external markets, “for the principal reason that 
the decisions as to how the national income shall be spent or invested 
are made by men who see bigger profits in foreign expansion than they 
do in internal reconstruction.’ 

Politically, the successes of industrialized Japan have been astounding, 
but they have been accompanied by increasingly acute internal diff- 
culties, such as the widening of the gap between agriculture, which on 
the whole remains Asiatic in character, and industry, which compares 
in efficiency with the best in Europe and America. These difficulties 
Japan carried with it into Manchuria and China, where Japanese textile 
mills, coal mines and other enterprises are profitable partly because they 
draw cheap labor from a backward agriculture and a distressed peasantry. 
Political success increases the scale of problems of this kind, and widens 
the geographical area in which they have to be faced, but does not change 
their nature. 

Driven by the motor force of its own industrialization, Japan has ex- 
panded into Asia; but how exclusively will its political expansion be con- 
fined to China? Manchuria was not enough; North China is not enough; 
will the whole of China be enough? Failure to find a permanent, balanced 
economy of an imperial Japan and a colonial empire leaves unchecked 
the maladjustments within Japan which stimulate expansion. If conti- 
nental expansion is not enough, it is more likely that rival claims to 
maritime expansion will be listened tc than that expansion as a national 
policy will be given up. In the circumstances, it cannot be taken for 
granted that the growing Japanese navy will be used only in “naval 
defense of a land position.” A serious attempt to use it as an instrument 
of maritime expansion, concurrent with continental expansion, moves 
ominously into the foreground as one of the possible developments in 


the Pacific region. 
Owen LATTIMORE 


2 “Pacific Problems and the IP.R.,” by F. R. Scott, Canadian Forum, Toronto, 
October 1936. 
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Pacific Affairs 
THE FALL OF THE MANCHU DYNASsTy 


Professor Shih Chao-ying, in the September number of Pacin; 
AFFAIRS, criticizes my book on The Manchu Abdication and the Power; 
1908-1912, for not using Chinese sources, and names four titles whic 
he thinks should have been listed in my bibliography. I had supposed 
that the preface of my book sufficiently explained my reason for not 
using Chinese sources, in stating that “When this study was begun in 
August, 1931, the purpose was to prepare a chronological account, 
based on published non-Chinese diplomatic documentary material, of 
the pre-war role of foreign diplomacy during the Hsiian-T’ung reign, 
November 15, 1908, to February 12, 1912”; but I am willing to explain 
that, since I am not a Chinese scholar, I intentionally limited the 
scope of my study. 

Two of his four citations are in Chinese; one had not yet been 
published and was obviously beyond my reach, while the fourth as. 
suredly would have been cited had I come across it in time. I refer to 
C. F. Chang’s 1929 doctoral dissertation, published in 1931, on the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. I thank Professor Shih for calling this work 
to my attention. I have examined it and find that Dr. Chang com- 
mitted the error of which Professor Shih accuses me, of citing, both 
in his notes and his bibliography, Dr. Bau’s Foreign Relations of China; 
in fact, Dr. Chang cites this work oftener than I did. Furthermore, 
in his book Dr. Chang cited no Chinese sources for the years 1908 
1912 which I studied, and Dr. Chang’s citations from foreign sources 
for these same years are, naturally, much less exhaustive than mine. 
However, so far as I can see, his work does not conflict with mine; 
and my book might interest him if he plans a new edition of his 
1931 study. I have used foreign sources which were not available to 
him. His bibliography is longer than mine, but mine was purposely 
limited to works actually cited in my notes. My book was based mainly 
on documentary sources. Needless to add, I am looking forward to 
Dr. Chang’s new book on Diplomatic History of Republican China,* 
which would appear to be a sequel to my own study of the end of 
the empire. If it is “a pity” that I am unable to use Chinese sources 
in spite of my residence in China, at least I shall not compete with 
Chinese scholars in their own field, still awaiting thorough treatment. 


Washington, D. C. 


August 19, 1936 
Joun 


* See review by Dr. Shih Chao-ying, below, p. 599. 
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Centra Austrauia. By C. T. Madigan. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1936. pp. x + 267. $5.00. 


‘Bea center of Australia, with which this book deals, was for 
many years the scene of heroic endeavors to penetrate its mysteries. 
There were no wide waterways leading into the interior, and so the 
eatlier efforts of exploration resolved themselves into hazardous journeys, 
in which the explorer bore his life in his hands. As of every terra incog- 
nita, tales of wonderful oases and fertile stretches were told about the un- 
known heart of Australia. The end result of 50 years of exploration was 
that these stories were shown to be mere imagination. Nevertheless, 
because the center of Australia had been traversed rather than explored, 
some myths of hidden or untapped resources have persisted even to the 
present day. Among the unfinished business of the early explorers was 
the determination of the boundaries and character of a huge area of 
inland drainage called Lake Eyre, the penetration of another huge area 
of sand-hill country, and lastly the topography of the Central Australian 
highlands. The author of this book, Dr. C. T. Madigan, has for all 


t been 
th as. 
‘efer to 
On the 
work 
COM- 


both 


China; 

‘more, practical purposes solved these three problems, leaving future explorers, 
1908. as far as Central Australia is concerned, with nowhere to go. Though 
Durces he covered many thousands of miles by camel, his main results have 
mine, been achieved by comparatively short but exceedingly adventurous trips 
mine; by aeroplane over these unmapped districts. 

f his Though the first air reconnaissance of Lake Eyre, made some years 
le to ago, resulted in reports of a real lake with islands, Madigan’s closer 
osely survey has revealed nothing but hundreds of square miles of mud flats 
ainly covered with a crust of salt. His observations made by plane, flying just 
d to a few feet above the surface, revealed not a single drop of water in the 
na,* whole expanse. Probably the greatest floods that come down the Diaman- 
1 of tina or Barcoo or Cooper’s Creek, which empty themselves into the lake, 
Ices result only in a thin film of water, which is blown from side to side 
vith of the lake bed by the prevailing winds and evaporates in a few weeks. 


The aeroplane observations were confirmed by a land journey by motor 
truck over a portion of the surface of the lake. The aerial survey of 
the sand-hill region, a vast extent of country four hundred miles in 
length, revealed nothing more promising. Madigan characterizes it as “a 
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waterless waste of sand ridges and spinifex,” and adds “it is no longer 
terra incognita, but further acquaintance with it seems undesirable.” 

Not the least interesting part of the book deals with Madigan’s 
journeys among the four parallel ranges that make up the Central Ays. 
tralian highlands—these are the Krichauff, James, Waterhouse and Mac. 
Donnell Ranges. He was able to determine the course of the great valleys 
that lie between the ranges and to settle some interesting points with 
regard to their topographical relations. This had remained a problem 
for many years, largely because the rivers of the region—the Todd, the 
Ellery and the Finke—run across the mountain ranges rather than 
parallel to them. 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson to be gained from the reading of 
Madigan’s book is the realization of the inhospitality of the Central 
Australian environment. From the map it appears to be ordinary country 
with its full quota of mountain ranges, rivers and lakes, so that one who 
has not traveled through this region may perhaps wonder why it te. 
mains so empty of human settlement. This book, however, gives a most 
striking picture of the real nature of Australia’s vast, arid interior. Only 
those who have seen it in the grip of a six years’ complete drought can 
realize why it has remained for so long untenanted. 

Srantey D. Porrevs 


Tue Story or Conscription 1n Austratia. By Leslie C. Jauncey. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 1936. pp. 364. 10s. 6d. 


due book is exceedingly useful to all who are interested in 
Australian politics. As a history, it has certain limitations of which I 
will speak later, but it is exceedingly valuable to have a resumé of an 
exciting period in the immediate past and a collection of documents 
which illustrate the mistakes made, the illusions which affected Aus- 
tralia, and the emotions which dominated the community. Dr. Jauncey’s 
book gives us such information in a sprightly form. The book makes 
easy reading and every Australian who is anxious to correct his recol- 
lection of the war period would do well to read it. This value, however, 
is for Australians alone, whose memories can correct the author’s rather 
distorted view. It would be rather unfortunate if outsiders derived their 
only knowledge of the period from Dr. Jauncey’s writing. The book 
is thrown together and the material is derived almost entirely from one 
source—the Labor press. Even Hansard and the Bulletin are not quoted 
much. 
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For these reasons, the whole atmosphere is wrong. A man may be 
labor or liberal or nationalist but he ought to have sufficient sense of 
humor to realize that the whole truth is never monopolized by his own 
party, and that the opposite party is sometimes capable of telling the 
truth. The Labor Party possibly represents the prevailing opinion of 
Australia in social matters, but the election results during the war show 
that it did not represent the real opinion of Australia on war issues. 
It was in the majority at the 1914 election and ended up as a very small 
minority. The assistance of other sections of the community enabled 
those who remained in the Labor Party to defeat the conscription pro- 
posals but the people showed themselves overwhelmingly behind the 
Hughes government in all other points. A picture painted with colors 
from the Labor palette only is thus a caricature. 

Moreover, the Labor Party had never repudiated the principle of com- 
pulsion. They believed in compulsory unionism and they introduced 
compulsory military service for defense. The clauses in the Defense Act 
which limited compulsion to the territory of Australia had no real mean- 
ing so far as principle was concerned, if such defense involved fighting 
battles outside Australian territory, as most people then believed. Dr. 
Jauncey has apparently never heard of the “Industrial Hell,” a place 
reserved by good unionists for the scab. It was not unnatural for Mr. 
Hughes as a Trade Union Labor leader to be surprised when men who 
had joined in applying compulsion in trade union matters, and had 
helped him pass the Defense Act, opposed it in a national emergency. 
It is not necessary to picture Mr. Hughes as a traitor to his cause. 

The book is obviously not done by anybody who has personal knowl- 
edge. Dr. Jauncey, for instance, if he was sufficiently intimate with the 
Premier of Western Australia to give him his pet name, would not call 
him Pat but Phil. It was two to one on Pat but the odds did not hold. 
Moreover ignorance of the facts prevents him from putting the full 
strength of his case. When there was talk of the need of reinforcements 
in 1917, a sixth division was being formed on Salisbury Plain and perma- 
nent commissions were being issued. Australia always attempted to rein- 
force a too large front line establishment. Voluntary enlistment would 
have supplied all the reinforcement necessary for an establishment within 
Australian capacity. Australia had five divisions in France and the cav- 
alry equivalent of a division in Palestine. Neither Canada nor New 
Zealand attempted a similar establishment. The result is that Australian 
soldiers were unnecessarily worked harder than any British soldiers, went 


back into the line oftener and got less leave. 
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The Labor opposition to conscription had no real, firm basis in princi. 
ple. The real effect of the pre-war system was the growing disproportion 
between world resources and population. The main aim of the Labor 
Party in Australia was to keep out cheap labor, and especially Asiatic 
labor, by compulsion. I thoroughly approve of that policy, but it js 
quite inconsistent with the policy to suggest that the Labor Party was 
fighting the cause of freedom during the conscription campaign. In- 
deed, Dr. Jauncey cites with apparent approval the absurd suggestion 
that in its advocacy of conscription the Nationalist Party was seeking 
to introduce cheap labor into Australia. 

What an opportunity Dr. Jauncey lost by adopting this one-eyed and 
cocksure attitude! A very moving and dramatic account of the struggle 
could have been drawn if he had realized that issues were being fought 
by people who passionately believed that they were right and whose 
passionate belief led them to extremes, to traduce their opponents and 
even on occasions to misrepresent the facts. No nation was ever asked 
to conscript itself by popular vote before. No nation ever recognized an 
interest in a war on so distant a field. The doubts since cast on the 
justice of the war, and the tragic errors of the peace, would have pro- 
vided a lurid background. Such a picture required a sense of humor 
and irony, a dramatic and artistic sense. Dr. Jauncey has none of these. 

The soldiers were right. I voted for conscription but I doubt whether 
I should do so again. No issues except mere defense against invasion 
will ever be clear enough to enable us to compel people to fight. 

F. W. Eccieston 


CANADIAN Frontiers OF SETTLEMENT. VotuME IX. Edited by W. 
A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg. SeTTLEMENT AND THE For- 
EsT FRonTIER Eastern Canapa. By A. R. M. Lower. Sertut- 
MENT AND THE Mininc Frontier. By H. A. Innis. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company. 1936. pp. xiv + 424. Illustrations and 
maps. $4.50. 


he volumes in the series on Canadian Frontiers of Settlement 
which have previously been published? have been concerned with the 


1 The following have been reviewed in Pactric Arrairs: Vol. 1, Prairie Settlement: 
The Geographical Setting, by W. A. Mackintosh (in Vol. VIII, No. 2); Vol. 6, 
The Settlement of the Peace River Country, by C. A. Dawson (in Vol. III, No. 2); 
Vol. 4, Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces, by W. A. Macintosh (in Vol. 
III, No. 4). 
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Book Reviews 


prairies, while this ninth volume contains studies of settlement in the 
forest and mining regions. The editors have been fortunate in securing 
as authors two scholars who are masters of their subjects. The two parts 


‘ Asiatic of this volume are independent of each other, but are related in that 
UE It is they both deal with settlements which tend to be rapid and temporary 
amy Was because of the character of the industries which have called them into 


Ih. existence. 
Bgestion The lumber industry is one which can be conducted on a large scale 
seeking only in a frontier area, for the spread of civilization leads to the destruc- 
tion of the forests for the sake of agriculture. The inevitable conflict 
yed and between the farmer and the lumberman is the central theme of Professor 
Pn Lower’s book and is developed with skill: 
_ Where a new society is being built, emphasis will naturally be placed 
by church and state and the other formal expressions of its organization, 
ats and upon the settler, upon the man who will make a home for himself and 
" asked whose descendants will succeed him. But before the fields appear, the 
zed an trees must go, and the consideration will always present itself that they 
on the are valuable material and should be utilized. Those whose interest it is 
re pro- to utilize them, will always view their falling victims to the settler’s 
axe and fire with regret and perhaps with hostility. Here comes the 
humor opposition, which sooner or later inevitably arises, between settler and 
these, lumberman. If there is no market for the lumber which might be cut, the 
hether settler will win without much ado and the forest will rapidly disappear. 


If there is a market, the forest will probably be gutted in order that its 
wealth may be obtained before the settler advances and destroys it. 


Mr. Lower then traces the dual interests of the farmer and the lum- 


vasion 


[TON 
berman through various districts as they were from time to time ex- 
ploited. In New Brunswick an attempt was made to combine the two 

y W. industries in the same hands until about 1860 when the timber began 

For- to give out and there was less inducement for the farmer to go into the 

rTLa woods. In the Ottawa valley the lumbermen were the pioneers, and 

The proved to be a boon to the local farmers for whom they provided a 
and ready market. In the middle of the nineteenth century the pressure of 

population in the settled areas led to a search for new land, and at the 

same time to the first attempts to make a distinction between agricultural 
nent and lumbering regions. In the ’fifties, too, an active period of railway 
the construction opened up new areas both for agriculture and lumbering. 

Thus the frontier was steadily pushed back, and as it moved increasing 
oa attention was given by officials to the control of timber rights, and to a 
2); classification of the lands of the pre-cambrian shield into those best 
Vol. suited either for farming or for lumbering. Examples of attempts to 


settle on poor but timbered land, as well as of the encroachment of 
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lumbermen on fertile land, constantly pointed to the necessity of plan. JB creat 
ning by the governments concerned. Finally, Mr. Lower concludes with JB were 
an account of the rise of the pulp and paper industry and of settlemen JB “ow 
in relation to it. terri 

The larger part of the volume is occupied by Professor Innis’s study niqt 


of settlement and the mining frontier. The general theme is the same as 
in Professor Lower’s section: that is, the problems of settlement induced 
by industries rapidly springing up in pioneer areas. Apart from this, 
however, the treatment is somewhat different. Mr. Lower looks at his 
subject primarily from the point of view of the settler, and of the 
problems of settlement in relation to the competition of lumbering and 
agriculture. Mr. Innis, on the other hand, finds it necessary to devote 
more attention to the history and technique of the mining industry as 
such, and spends rather less time on the social problems that arise, 
This change of balance seems suited to the different characters of the 
industries, and the layman will be grateful for the clear account of an 
industry which has received too little attention in Canadian history. 

Mr. Innis takes, in the main, three great mining areas: the Yukon, 
the Kootenay, and northern Ontario. The history of the first as a min- 
ing area begins with the famous Klondike rush, of which the author 
says that “it is doubtful if, in rapidity, size, and intensity, the Klondike 
gold rush has ever been equalled in the whole range of economic ex- 
pansion.” Perhaps the greatest problem of the early years was that of 
transportation. A valuable account is here given of the early period 
which terminated at the beginning of the century when a railway was 
put into operation from Skagway to White Horse. The railway im- 
mediately reduced the cost of transportation materially and made it 
possible for new machinery to be brought in, which in turn led to a 
change in the technique of mining. The rapid development of the 
Yukon placer mining had its effects not only on that district but also on 
those from which it drew labor and goods, and to which the gold found 
its way. The decline of the industry illustrates the ephemeral character 
of a gold rush. 

Placer mining in the Kootenay region (in the south of British Colum- 
bia) began somewhat earlier than in the Yukon but was also intimately 
bound up with the growth of transportation facilities. A system of trans- 
port by roads and lakes, originally an outgrowth of gold-mining, was 
utilized for the later mining of silver. Railways were built into the 
region, smelters constructed, and coal brought by rail from the Crow’s 
Nest mines. The expansion of mining (silver, lead, gold, copper, and 
zinc) stimulated related industries both in the area and beyond it, and 
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created a demand for food supplies. The railways in the Kootenay 
were called in after mining began; while in northern Ontario mining 
“owes its expansion to construction of railways to open up agricultural 
territory.” An account is given by Mr. Innis of the progress and tech- 
nique of the mining of silver and gold in northern Ontario, of the 
development of transportation, and of labor and agriculture as connected 
with mining. In a final chapter he surveys the mining industry through- 
out Canada and analyzes some of its effects on settlement, and its rela- 
tion to the Canadian economy as a whole. 

Both parts of the book are generously supplied with excellent illus- 
trations and maps, both of which greatly add to its understanding. This 
whole volume breaks new ground not only in the accounts of the two 
industries, but in the thoughtful study of their significance and position 
in Canadian development. Readers outside of Canada will be interested 
in drawing parallels with the problems of the industries and the frontier 


conditions with which they are connected. 
G. pET. GLAzEBROOK 


Factnc Lazor Issuzs Cutna. By Lowe Chuan-hua. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1935. pp. xv + 211. 7s.6d. 


Dae ApELAIDE ANDERSON, one of those who have devoted 
themselves most whole-heartedly and competently to the study of the 
conditions of the workers in China, has drawn attention to the striking 
similarity in the evolution of social problems in all countries during the 
first phases of their industrial development. Whether in Europe, Amer- 
ica or Asia, newly industrialized countries have everywhere found them- 
selves faced by the same problems arising in practically the same forms. 
In the European countries which were the first to be industrialized— 
England and France—the earliest problem to present itself was that of 
child labor and the abuses to which it gave rise. It is this same problem 
which is now confronting China with an urgency which is painted in 
startling colors by a recent report published by the Chinese Medical 
Association of Shanghai.! 

Today, in 1936, the same evils prevail in China that kindled the 
indignation of the English and French philanthropists of 1840 and 
1848, and these evils are now beginning to arouse the same indignation 
in China also. Mr. Lowe Chuan-hua’s book gives an excellent survey of 


Industrial Health in Shanghai, and A Study of the Chromium Plating and 
Polishing Trade. Chinese Medical Association, Shanghai, 1936. 
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the social problems connected with the industrial development of Chin, 
and the means by which they can be solved. Although it was written in 
1933 and the conditions which obtained at that time have since been 
reformed in certain respects by some recent measures, this book is stil 
of current interest and provides a handy survey of the progress of 
economic and social development in China. 

The author begins by giving an account of the conditions unde; 
which the economic development of China is proceeding. He describes 
some particular forms of Chinese labor, with special reference to the 
recruiting, labor contractor and apprentice systems, gives a very lucid 
account of the labor movement in China since the abolition of the 
monarchy and an interesting history of a few of the leading union;, 
and points out the powerful influence exercised by Communism in 
present-day China. He then goes on to survey the Government's policy 
in regard to labor legislation, and in this connection mentions its cdl. 
laboration with the International Labour Organization. 

It may be mentioned in passing that since his book was published 
two of the wishes expressed by the author—that of seeing China repre. 
sented on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and 
that of seeing two big industrial countries, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, participating in the work of the International Labour Organiza. 
tion—have been fulfilled. China is now represented on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and maintains a special perma- 
nent delegation at Geneva for this purpose, while the United States 
voluntarily joined the Organization in the summer of 1934, and the 
U.S.S.R., by joining the League of Nations, automatically became a 
member of the Organization in September of the same year. 

Among the most interesting sections of the book are Chapters XIII 
and XIV entitled “Will Communism Conquer China?” and “Condi- 
tions for Economic Reconstruction.” The author states in Chapter XIII 
that the power of the Communist Party in China goes beyond its 
numerical strength and rests principally on the poverty-stricken condi- 
tion of the industrial workers in the towns and of the peasants, par- 
ticularly the latter. What he has to say on this subject can best be sum- 
marized by quoting the closing lines of Chapter XIII: 


The Communist Party in China, indeed, may suffer from military 
defeats now and then; it may be condemned for its violent tactics. But 
its socio-economic message will always be a rosy appeal to the masses, 
and its ultimate goal a challenge to all thinking Chinese. Whether or 
not it is to become the master of all China largely depends upon how 
much the present leadership will try to gratify the needs of the common 
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ple and rebuild the existing social order on a new basis of justice 
and equality. 

The conditions for economic reconstruction sketched in Chapter XIV 
are essentially economic in character. I may perhaps venture to add that 
in my opinion the prompt improvement of the material conditions of 
employment of industrial workers would assist in this reconstruction to 
no small extent. In China, as in all other countries, the betterment of 
conditions of employment is no longer merely a humanitarian problem. 
Today it is beginning to be realized everywhere that the raising of the 
workers’ standard of living is an important factor in ensuring the ef- 
ficient operation of the economic machine, both in the national and in 
the international fields. The International Labour Office claims credit 
for having done its share in helping to spread this new doctrine, on 
which the present Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Harold B. Butler, has always laid particular stress in his annual Reports 
to the International Labour Conference, especially in those for the years 
1934, 1935 and 1936. The newly industrialized countries, in which eco- 
nomic and social development proceeds at a much more rapid pace than 
in those in which industrialization has long been established, have per- 
haps even more to gain than the latter countries by improving the con- 
ditions of their working classes. This is especially true of China, which 
is destined by the abundance of its natural resources and the industry 
of its people to become one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the 


industrial countries of the world within a not far distant future. 
C. Pong 


Dietomatic History or RepusiicaN CHINA (CHUNG-HUA-MIN- 
Warcniao Sun). Votume 1. By Dr. Chang Chung-fu. 
Peiping: National Peking University Press. 1936. pp. 601. 


y is the first of two volumes dealing with the diplomatic re- 
lations of China under the Republican regime, written by the Chairman 
of the Department of Political Science of the National Peking University. 
It covers the period from 1911 to the end of the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments. The nine chapters may be conveniently 
grouped under five headings: the first two chapters give a resumé of 
modern Chinese diplomatic relations, and discuss at length the problems 
facing the young Republic. Chapter III gives the story of the Twenty- 
one Demands, the next three chapters deal with China’s participation 
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in the Great War and its part at Versailles, and Chapters VII and VII valu 
treat of Sino-Soviet relations. The last chapter is entitled “The Wash. I 
ington Conference and China.” histo 

trans 


That this is by far the most authoritative study of the period seems 
to allow of no room for doubt. As far as possible, the conclusions are 


arrived at on the strength of primary sources. Unless new sources of 0 
documentary evidence are made available to students, the author js pan 
confident “that his judgment will not be guilty of gross errors.” of ¢ 
A minor controversy developed over the part played by Hsii Shv. Gov 
tseng (Little Hsii) in the summer of 1917 with regard to the Outer poli 
Mongolian question. The author’s considered opinion is that Hsii had arti 
little to do with the consent of the Mongols to cancel their stand on = 
autonomy and that, if Hsii was responsible for anything at all, he was Pao 
responsible for alienating the sympathy of the Mongol princes for the in ( 
Peking Government. Against such censure, Hsii Tao-lin, son of Hsii vi 
Shu-tseng, takes decided exception. A verbal duel between him and Dr. tain 
Chang in the Tu-li Ping-liin, or Independent Review, edited by Hu ae 
Shih, was cut short by the departure of Dr. Chang for Yosemite, where doc 
he was one of the Chinese delegates to the Conference of the Institute the 
of Pacific Relations. Mr. Hsii labors under the remarkable disadvantage 7 
of being the son of the subject of controversy. the 
A few minor improvements might be suggested with regard to the swe 
mechanics of the book. F. Ashton-Gwatkin should not be abbreviated fur 
to A. Gwatkin (p. 589), North-China Herald should be hyphenated, = 
and Hara Takashi had better be referred to by his full name (p. 355). | 
Summ CHAo-yINc Al 
lisk 
for 
A Critica, Stupy oF THE First ANcLo-Cuinese War. By P. C. WI 
Kuo. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 1935- pp. 315- an 
kn 
I. 1930 the Chinese Government published a collection of docu- of 

ments relating to the diplomatic history of the reign of Tao Kuang. 
This emperor ascended the throne in 1820, but the publication begins bee 
with 1836, the date of Hsii Nai-tzi’s famous memorial proposing the ef 
legalization of the opium traffic. It bears the characteristic title “The . 
Beginning and End of the Management of Barbarian Affairs,” and it M 
is in 80 books and 40 volumes. More than one third of Mr. Kuo’s little E 
book consists of translations of 56 documents selected from this pub- ; 


lication. He also refers to another similar Chinese publication in 15 
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and VII] 
1e Wash. 


yolumes and yet another in no less than 155 volumes. Any hopes that 
these publications might prove a mine of valuable material for future 
historians will not however survive a perusal either of the selections 
translated by Mr. Kuo or of his own narrative of the events of the 
period with which he deals. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the ancient 
system of government in China—the system that after a hundred years 
of crumbling finally collapsed in 1911—was the way in which the 
Government took the people at large into its confidence, expounded its 
policy and explained the considerations by which it was influenced in 
arriving at decisions. All important state papers, memorial edicts and 
rescripts were published in the famous Peking Gazette—the Ching 
Pao, now alas no more—with the result that the foreign community 
in Cafiton in the early part of the last century was very well informed 
as to the public events of the time. Chinese state papers, however, con- 
tain an undue proportion of empty verbiage and much that is amazingly 
puerile. A good example of puerility will be found in No. 26 of the 
documents published by Mr. Kuo, setting out the eight weaknesses of 
the barbarians, from which the following is an excerpt: 
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The said barbarians are versed in naval warfare. But in waging battles 
they rely exclusively on guns. They do not know how to use fists or 
swords. Moreover, their waist is stiff and their legs straight. The latter, 
further bound with cloth, can scarcely stretch at will. Once fallen down, 
they cannot stand up. It is fatal to fighting on land. This is their seventh 


weakness. 


to the 
viated 
nated, 


5). 

"ING All that was relevant and significant in the documents recently pub- 
lished was already well known to, and has been made full use of by, 
foreign writers on China’s international relations. It is on these foreign 

Fr. £. writers rather than the Chinese archives that Mr. Kuo mainly relies, 
and his researches have not enabled him to reveal any hitherto un- 
known facts or throw any fresh light on the period that is the subject 

docu- of his present study. 

lang. The conflict that culminated in the first Anglo-Chinese War covers 

“gins roughly the years 1834 to 1843. Mr. Kuo has made a commendable 

the effort to deal impartially and objectively with a conflict out of which 

‘The neither side emerges with credit. Substantially he takes the same view as 

id it Morse in his standard work, The International Relations of the Chinese 

little Empire, namely that opium was no more than an incident—admittedly 

Dub- a discreditable incident—in a conflict that was rendered inevitable by 


15 two incompatible points of view. 
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Fundamental differences in the theory and practice of governmen 
and in the attitude towards foreign trade presaged an inevitable cop. 
flict. . . . Over the question of official communications alone the Posi- 
tions of the Chinese and British Governments were irreconcilable ang 


a clash was simply a matter of time. . . . An Anglo-Chinese war was A 
inevitable: if it had not happened at the time and in the manner jt bis | 
did it would have happened somehow and some time. Briti 
It is well that the rising generation in China should recognize the and 
truth of such doctrines and have the courage publicly to state thei; - 
convictions. For this reason Mr. Kuo’s book has a value to which jt; aie 
intrinsic merits would not otherwise entitle it. His narrative is neither ish | 

so full nor so careful nor so lucid as might be desired, and compares 
unfavorably in these respects with the opening chapters of Mr. Morse’s Mr. 
work referred to above. He very rightly puts the Chinese point of view the 
but in doing so sometimes glosses over facts of vital importance. One that 
of the chief reasons why war was inevitable was that no compromise whi 
was possible between our Western ideas and the Chinese doctrine of Reg 
responsibility, particularly in relation to criminal jurisdiction. Most of has 
the recurrent crises in Sino-foreign relations at Canton had been due e* 
au 


to the fact that in cases where it was believed that some foreigner had 
committed a crime to which the death penalty attached, the Chinese 
officials did not themselves attempt to seek out and bring to trial the 
person suspected, but insisted that a foreigner should be surrendered not 
for trial but for execution. In March 1839, Commissioner Lin by im- 
prisoning the whole foreign community, innocent and guilty alike, in 
the factories at Canton and cutting off supplies of food and water 
forced the surrender of over 10 million dollars’ worth of opium. He 
then proceeded to insist that the merchants should enter into a bond 


whereby they undertook to move their Governments to: pu 
strictly proclaim to all merchants . . . that they must not again intro- n 
duce any opium into this inner land—that they cannot be allowed any co 
longer to manufacture opium. . . . Any merchant vessel that may be be 
found to bring opium shall be immediately and entirely confiscated both tel 
vessel and cargo ... and the parties shall be left to suffer death at T 
the hands of the celestial court—such punishment they will readily = 
submit to. 

ye 
It is evident that a bond in this form involved just those questions of ta 
responsibility and criminal jurisdiction that lay at the root of the con- 
flict. The merchants signed a document “pledging themselves not to th 
deal in opium nor to attempt to introduce it into the Chinese Empire,” fc 

b 


but were not willing, as Captain Elliot expressed it, to “give bonds of 
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ang consent to the killing of other people at some future period.” Mr. Kuo’s 
th m Con. account of the matter, however, is contained in the following somewhat 
able disingenuous paraphrase: 


War was 
anner it 


According to the latter part of the bond Captain Elliot was to address 
his Government to stop all contraband trade in China carried on by 
British subjects. If the British subjects should break the pledge they 
and their goods (sic) should be confiscated by the Chinese Government 
and the offenders submit to trial by the Chinese officials. 

Captain Elliot refused to give the required bond. Presumably the 
refusal was based upon a strong objection to the proposal that the Brit- 
ish subjects should submit to trial by Chinese tribunals. 
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Mr. Kuo concludes his study with a scrappy and inadequate account of 
the Treaty of Nanking and the new order in Sino-foreign relations 
that it inaugurated. This contains some curious elementary blunders of 
which the worst is the statement on page 175 relating to the first “Land 
Regulations” of 1845 of the British settlement at Shanghai. Mr. Kuo 
has evidently not read the document in question and appears to have 
misunderstood the relevant passage in Morse which he cites as his 
authority. 


Joun Brent 


Turee Years’ WANDERINGS IN THE NorTHERN PROVINCES OF 
Cuina. By Robert Fortune. Shanghai: The University Press. 
1935. pp. xvi + 375. 16 illustrations. $17.50 (Chinese Currency). 


co book is one of the classics of travel in China. Originally 
published in a small edition in 1847, it has long been out of print. 
The present edition, limited to 1,000 numbered copies, will please the 


Fan collector as much as it will charm the general reader. Although the 
ay be book appears in modern dress, the text remains exactly as it was writ- 
both ten by Fortune, and the plates have been reproduced with great fidelity. 
th at The publishers have thus performed a threefold service. They have 
ay made the work available again after being extremely scarce for many 


years; they have presented it in admirable form; and they have re- 


ns of tained in the pictures the old-world charm of the first edition. 

con- Robert Fortune, Scottish botanist and traveller, arrived in China at 
mt to the end of 1843, shortly after the first treaty ports were opened for 
ire,” foreign trade. Altogether he made four visits to the Far East, doing 
Is of botanical work of the utmost importance, and he is credited with the 
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introduction to England alone of nearly 200 species or varieties of 
plants, 120 of them entirely new to the Occident. His last journey to 
the Far East, sponsored by the United States Government, was made jn 
the summer of 1860, when he collected a great variety of plants and 
seeds both in China and Japan. He spent the rest of his days farming 
in Scotland, and died in 1880 at the age of 67 years. 

Fortune wrote a number of valuable books, the interest of which js 
far from being limited to his botanical researches. While on his travels 
he met with adventures of many kinds, and he set down his experiences 
_ with a trained accuracy. Furthermore, he was a writer of singular 
charm and force, possessing all the flair and vividness of the born story 
teller. Indeed, parts of his narrative, but for the ring of truth, might 
have been taken from the pages of a boy’s adventure tale of a more 
romantic, though possibly not more insecure period than our own. 

Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China is the 
chronicle of Fortune’s first voyage to the Far East. “Northern” had a 
more limited meaning in the days when “Shanghai” was still the 
northernmost port open to foreign trade, and Fortune in his first visit 
did not come further north than Kiangsu and Anhui, leaving Peking to 
be visited in later travels. None the less he covered a great deal of 
ground, exploring the districts of Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Soochow, the Chusan Islands and other 
places. During his travels, also, he covered a great deal of water, and 
not the least interesting parts of his narrative are the accounts he gives 
of his voyages in junks, undertaken with as little concern as people fly 
over the same regions today. 

The chief value of the book is the picture it gives of the Chinese 
people, their manners and customs, as they were nearly 100 years ago. 
Many of the things recorded by Fortune, things that went to the mak- 
ing of China’s traditional background, have either vanished or are 
rapidly disappearing. His book was written when China was feeling 
the first heavy impact of Western civilization, and profound changes 
have taken place since. Fortune is sometimes wrong in his judgments, 
such as his dismal estimate of the trading future of Hongkong. Despite 
all this, however, the book is curiously modern in places; it leaves one 
with a sense of better understanding the China of today as well as the 
China of last century. 

The book has a further interest and charm. Along with the picture 
it gives of the Chinese nearly 100 years ago, it provides interesting little 
glimpses of the Europeans of the same period, doubtless taken for 
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rleties of granted by the original readers of the travels but as attractive to us 
urney to today as similar gleams of a bygone age in the works of the Victorian 
made in novelist. Thus we share the interest of the Mandarins in the foreigner, 


his waistcoats, watches and weapons, his ways of life and his ways of 
thinking. Fortune set out to give us a picture of the Chinese, with 
fascinating results, and in doing this he has given us in fair measure 
a picture of himself which is often hardly less interesting. 


C. M. McDonatp 
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News From Tartary. By Peter Fleming. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1936. pp. 384. $3.00. (London: Jonathan Cape.) 


Pres Fiemine, who passes for an easy-going amateur, is in fact 
an inspired amateur whose quick appreciation, especially of people, and 
original turn of phrase, echoing P. G. Wodehouse in only a very distant 
and cultured way, have created a unique kind of travel book. Some of his 
remarks on Chinese Communism, from One’s Company, are quoted at 
length by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in Soviet Communism, A New 
Civilization? which means that as an amateur he has honorary standing 
in high professional company. I think in fact that for the feeling of close 
approach and reality which his descriptions of distant places and strange 
people give, he is without a rival among contemporary travellers. 

For these reasons his News from Tartary is of more than casual im- 
portance. News from Tartary—Chinese Turkistan and the mountains 
and deserts that guard it—has been scarce for a good many years. He 
and Kini Maillart, a Swiss girl whose Turkestan Solo, describing the 
Turkistan republics of the Soviet Union, has already proved her worth 
as a traveller and writer, set out from Peking in 1935 to penetrate into 
Sinkiang or Chinese Turkistan. In seven months they travelled 3,500 
miles through China, the Kokonor and Tsaidam regions that border 


1inese 
ago. 
mak- 
r are 


eling 

inges Tibet, and after visiting the southwestern oases of Chinese Turkistan 

ents, crossed over the great mountain barriers between Kashgar and Kashmir, 

spite in India. Fleming’s account of the journey is by far the best thing he 
one has done yet. 

; the For the delight of travel, the feel of encountering the unknown, the 

moods of suspense and triumph, the temper of life in camp and oasis, 

ture he is hard to match. The photographs, in humor and beauty and the 
ittle rendering of awe, excitement and the eye-bulging of the honest tourist, 
for delightfully suit the prose. 
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It is only in the political news from Tartary that there is a disappoint. 
ment; here the reporting is thin and the interpretation is thick. Nowhere 
in the world does the age of the Crusades encounter that of the twentieth 
century with the bewildering confusion of the grotesque and the sinister, 
the noble and the futile, that can be seen in Chinese Turkistan. Even 
Outer Mongolia is by comparison a simple chapter in elementary history. 
In Chinese Turkistan the geography of bleak plateau, fertile mountain, 
wide steppe, howling desert and lush oasis underlies a history of races, 
religions, economies and cultures that interact sometimes harshly and 
sometimes subtly, and sometimes retract from each other to form a reticu- 
lated pattern of isolation. If one wanted to simplify the interpretation of 
this prolix history, one could say that the Turksib railway, without ever 
entering Chinese territory, has changed the relation of Central Asia 
to China much as the discovery of America changed the caravan route 
relation which had until 1492 governed the interaction of Europe and 
Asia. Peter Fleming, instead, offers a simplified explanation in terms 
of Red intrigue and Bolshevik villains which does not make sense. 

Let that go, and return to the book for its rendering, at once honest 
and subtle, of the daring and straightforwardness of two of the most 
sympathetic travellers alive. The little sketches of Kini Maillart serve as 
advance notice of her own book, which is to come later and should be 
noted now. 


O.L. 


Mopern Newspaper CHINESE, Procressive READINGS wiTH Vo- 
caBuLariEs, Norges TransLations. By J. ]. Brandt. Peiping: 
Henn Vetch. 1936. pp. 333. $12 (Peiping currency). 


de chief difficulties that the foreigner encounters in learning 
to read modern newspaper Chinese stem from the fact that neither its 
style nor its vocabulary is homogeneous. The Chinese telegraphic dis- 
patch, printed verbatim, is as terse as a passage from the Confucian 
Analects, and borrows no little of the Analects’ elliptic syntax. If the 
grammar of the dispatch is archaic, its vocabulary, particularly in regard 
to nouns and verbs, is distinctly a vocabulary of today, called into being 
by today’s exigencies. On the other hand, the editorial and the inter- 
pretative article tend toward a less archaic grammar and a more archaic 
vocabulary. Moreover, these differences extend in varying degrees to like 
categories in different newspapers. Another difficulty arises from the fact 
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that modern Chinese newspaperese is in something of a state of flux. 
Not only are there stylistic differences between the different categories 
of newspaper Chinese—dispatch, editorial, headline or advertisement— 
but the style of each of these changes perceptibly from year to year. 

Mr. Brandt has so planned his Modern Newspaper Chinese as to 
lessen these difficulties considerably. He has divided his book into 60 
lessons, made up of articles taken from Peiping, Tientsin and Shanghai 
newspapers of 1934. In all there are 134 of these articles, covering an 
extremely wide range of subjects, from “accidents, actors, administra- 
tion,” through “diplomacy, economy, education,” to “maltreatment, 
Manchuria, markets,” and “unemployment, universities, wealth.” These 
include telegraphic dispatches, editorials, interpretative articles of all sorts, 
poetry, and advertisements. The Chinese texts are uniformly well 
printed; and each is accompanied by a vocabulary to explain new terms 
and proper names, notes to elucidate the more difficult grammatical con- 
structions, especially the wen-li particles, and a translation. There are 
complete indices: table of contents, subject index, index to notes, and 
vocabulary index, although the citation is always to lesson number, in- 
stead of the vastly more convenient reference to page. All in all, the 
collection is representative of almost every kind of newspaper Chinese, 
and the critical apparatus is well designed. 

If Modern Newspaper Chinese is well planned, there are some faults 
in its execution, faults that might have been eliminated by more care 
in translating and proofreading. All too often words and phrases are 
inserted in the translation without being placed in brackets, when they 
do not occur in the Chinese text. Conversely, words and phrases occur 
in the original Chinese which are not translated at all. In at least one 
place, a phrase is explained in the vocabulary which appears in neither 
text nor translation. Moreover, phrases and clauses are often so trans- 
posed in translating that the result is neither good English nor literal 
translation. New words and phrases are often included in the Chinese 
text, but not explained until later lessons. However, these shortcomings 
are of minor importance, and the careful selection of material, the ex- 
planation and definition of new terms, and the grammatical notes make 
the book essentially worth while. 

Modern Newspaper Chinese is too advanced a textbook for beginning 
students, but any one who has studied such Chinese grammars as 
Baller’s Mandarin Primer, or Mateer’s Mandarin Lessons, can use it 


with profit. 
Freperic D. ScHULTHEIS 
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Hawan, A Paczant oF THE By Jean Hobbs. California: 
Stanford University Press. (London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 1935. pp. xvii + 185. $2.50. 


i sssiniais I to III of this book cover step by step the compli. 
cated history of the transformation in land ownership and use from the 
traditional feudalism under the Hawaiian Alii dynasties to the present 
system of tenure in the American Territory of Hawaii. It is a significant 
story for all concerned with problems of readjustment, administration 
and agricultural development in tropical countries, thoroughly docu- 
mented. Chapter V covers “Land in the Modern Economic Setting.” 

The growth of tourist interest in Hawaii has increased the unin. 
formed chorus whose refrain is: “The missionaries handed the natives 
the Bible and took their land.” Chapter IV of Miss Hobbs’ book will 
dispel this insinuation. The clean, decent beauty of Americanized 
Hawaii is almost wholly due to the heroic efforts of church-going Amer- 
ican Protestants and European Catholics, aiding a native ruling caste 
and a body of educated commoners, both distinguished by a record of 
extraordinary altruism, who became leaders, preachers and teachers of 
Christian civilization, salvaging the mass of the people of Hawaii from 
the moral quagmire into which they had sunk through their early con- 
tacts with foreign influences. 

It is obvious that the native Hawaiians have lost out somehow, while 
the descendants of the missionaries have gained. Therefore, say the 
uninformed, the missionaries must be to blame for the landless state 
of the Hawaiians. Since the purpose of the volume under review is 
frankly to vindicate the missionaries, its author would have done well 
to have delineated the human tragedy of the alienation of the Hawaiian 
people from their land (despite the efforts of missionaries and govern- 
ment); and then, having drawn her picture realistically, to have in- 
dicated the plain truth: that this was a consequence of economic and 
historical forces and changes in which missionaries and Hawaiians alike 
were pawns. It resulted from the incapacity of the native farmer to 
span the gap between the old communal system and the American sys- 
tem of private ownership and individual initiative. 

The “glamorous” title conveys a false impression. The book is es- 
sentially a record of the remaking of the system of land tenure in 
Hawaii. Hawaii’s story of the pageant of its soil should include the tale 
of the Kanakas’ achievements, before white men came to their islands, 
in developing a system of terraced, irrigated agriculture in which the 
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Pacific dietary staple, the taro, was raised to a degree of intensive and 
daborate cultivation equalled nowhere else. It should depict the steady 
obliteration, with disastrous consequences to the native, of this culture 
and the civilization dependent upon it, by the rapid substitution, for 
the old subsistence horticulture, of commercial agriculture: sugar, rice, 
pineapple, coffee, ranching and dairying. Its major chapter should con- 
cern itself with the brilliant engineering, commercial acumen and vision, 
and scientific research that lie behind the success of the modern exploita- 
tion of Hawaii’s soil, water and sunshine. 

The Islands owe Miss Hobbs a permanent debt of gratitude, and 
students of land and native problems everywhere a genuine appreciation, 
for this well executed account of a profoundly significant chapter in the 
history of the Westernization of the Pacific. 

E. S. Cratcuit, Hanpy 


Diz “Ge_pe GEFAHR”: JAPAN UND DIE ERHEBUNG DER FARBIGEN 
Voérxer. By W. K. Nohara. Stuttgart, Berlin and Leipzig: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 1936. pp. 214. RM 4.80. 


L we concede Mr. Nohara’s terms, which are purely those of 
industrial and military imperialism, this loosely strung series of essays 
makes a plausible defense of Japanese ambitions and policy. Somewhat 
less strongly argued is the secondary thesis that Japanese imperialism 
constitutes less of a threat to European prosperity than the true Yellow 
Peril of China’s growing industrialization, or the Colored Peril latent in 
the restlessness of Europe’s colonial subjects. The book is obviously an 
appeal for the sympathy of National Socialist Germans, with whom 
the author has in common his political ideals and his fear of Marxism 
and the Soviet Union. He finds it somewhat difficult to argue that 
Japan’s present and future policies do not threaten the’ interests of 
European nations, but in spite of difficulties he states approximately the 
following case: 

Japan’s efforts to use its newly adopted Western culture to its own 
national advantage were frustrated by the ever-tightening iron ring with 
which Japan was enclosed by the other imperialist powers. Japan was 
not taken quite seriously as a power by the nations until it defeated 
Russia; after that, it grew rapidly in strength, but always remained in- 
ferior to the repressive measures concerted by other nations. It was in 
this period that the concept of the Yellow Peril was revived. 
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However, says Mr. Nohara, there is one weak point in the iron ring, 
Into China, and only into China, can Japan expand. This he cop. 
strues as manifest destiny: not that Japan needs space, for the Japanese 
are not a migrating people; but Japan, an industrial nation, must have 
raw materials and markets. China itself, its European parasites, and 
the Soviet Union stand in Japan’s way; therefore economic expansion 
must be preceded by military conquest, and will be. It is this “Japanese 
war,” he says, for which Japan is preparing, not for any other war, for 
the Japanese have a motto, “never to war for anything but what can be 
gained by war.” Raw materials and markets, therefore, or at least Chi- 
nese raw materials and markets, justify war in his contention. The text 
betrays the author’s hatred of the British, contempt for the Chinese, dis- 
regard of the French and fear of the Soviet Union, as well as his ad- 
miration for the Fascist countries which “see clearly” and think in his 


own terms. 
W. G. CassEres 


KtaocHow Leasep Territory. By Ralph A. Norem. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1936. pp. 150-+ 3 maps. $2.25. 


ie analysis of a small segment of imperialistic activity can, if 
properly conceived, be very instructive in explaining imperialism as a 
whole. From this point of view, German aggression in Kiaochow could 
be analyzed in the light of Germany’s total economic and political posi- 
tion at the end of the nineteenth century; and this would involve a clear, 
even if brief, examination of German commerce and finance, the eco- 
nomic and political condition of Germany’s rivals, and German press 
opinion on colonial expansion in general and Kiaochow in particular. 
Instead of following this course, Mr. Norem presents a description 
of diplomatic activity plus a purely legal analysis of the status and ad- 
ministration of the lease. From the former a significant conclusion 
emerges, although the author does not indicate it: that imperialistic 
action does not, as is so commonly thought, involve a quick seizure of 
territories and privileges, but is rather the product of many years of 
planning. There was a long period, for example, during which Kia 
chow was at best one of a number of possible German choices; and 
even after this harbor had been fixed upon, considerable diplomatic 
activity took place before the plans were consummated. 
The author’s purpose in his discussion of Kiaochow’s status is to 
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establish this form of lease as a category in international law distinct 
from annexation. After detailed analysis he reaches the conclusion that 
Kiaochow was neither a cession, a disguised cession, nor a cession for 
aterm of years, but that it was “a public international lease.” This he 
defines as “Territory over which the lessor state retains territorial right 
while at the same time it surrenders jurisdictional right to the lessee 
state.” Finally, Mr. Norem describes the machinery of the Kiaochow 
administration (including the powers of various officials, provisions for 
finance and landholding, and the judicial system), presenting also a 
brief survey of the arguments used by German legalists to cover the 
absence of provision for colonial administration in the German Con- 
stitution. 

Although the author has the right to confine himself to legal dis- 
cussion, there are many indications that he considers this an adequate 
explanation of the whole Kiaochow question. He says, for example: 
“The increasing penchant for legalism is not the result of a growing 
disregard for the claims of realpolitik, but is evidence rather that the 
distinction between legalism and realism is diminishing with the ad- 
vancing years, and that law and fact are coming to a closer harmony.” 
Despite this hopeful assertion, it is difficult to discern the reign of 
law on the international horizon; the last five years have witnessed the 
destruction of the Washington and Versailles Treaties and the open 
violation of the League Covenant. What Mr. Norem has done, es- 
sentially, is to analyze treaty terms and formal arrangements; he has 
barely looked into the fundamental play of forces. 

The Kiaochow lease was, as he recognizes, created by force. Its trans- 
fer to Japan resulted from the failure of German force; its return to 
China reflected the shift of England’s potential force from Japan to 
the United States and the rising force of the Chinese independence 
movement. Clearly the Kiaochow lease treaty is in itself of little value 
in understanding the situation. Only in the light of the broad economic 
and political international background do the formal provisions acquire 


meaning. 
LawrENcE K. RosINcER 


Tuts Sovier Wortp. By Anna Louise Strong. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1936. pp. 298. $2.00. 


¢ in is one of the best books Miss Strong has written. She has 
always had a warmth of emotion which makes her one of the great 
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contemporary reporters, but this book is notable for its direct presenta. 
tion of profound ideas with complete simplicity and no loss of depth. 
Her answer to the charge that Communists are “painfully definite” jn 
the way in which they “take refuge in formulae” is an admirably con- 
cise statement of the “dialectical” method of splitting and re-splitting 
formulae so as to destroy dogma by converting it into science. Her book 
as a whole is a good confrontation of the Soviet ideas of democracy, 
originality and individuality and the foreign idea of “regimentation,” 

One of her best passages is the comment on the “strange paradox” 
that in the Soviet Union “every slight achievement costs infinite effort, 
yet mighty achievements are won in an incredibly short time.” An- 
other good passage is the exposition of Stakhanovism, in which the 
distinction between the liberation of the worker’s technical adeptness 
is convincingly distinguished from the employer-fostered “speed-up.” 

The book is intended primarily for American readers, and compar- 
isons are made accordingly in American terms; but as the problems 
themselves are all of international significance, they can be understood 
anywhere, in any language. 

O. L. 


Soviet GeocrapHy: THe New InpustrriaL Economic Dts- 
TRIBUTIONS OF THE U.S.S.R. By N. Mikhaylov, with a Foreword 
by Sir Halford ]. Mackinder. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 


1935. pp. xx + 232. 38 maps. 10s.6d. 


Le author of this book was a child at the time of the October 
revolution and has grown up in close association with the changes he 
describes. He is now lecturer in commercial geography at the Moscow 
Stalin Institute of Transport Engineers, after having travelled extensively 
over the country as a lecturer to the Red Army. He is thus well 
equipped to write of the present economic geography of Russia, besides 
having access to sources of information not available to the foreigner. 
He has done his work well, but he has made one fundamental mistake. 
The progress which has been made in Russia under the First and Sec- 
ond Five Year Plans is undoubtedly amazing; nothing could make 
this clearer than a sober statement of what has been achieved. Yet in 
this book, as in so many others, the record of progress is obscured by 
propaganda and exaggeration. One is left with the impression that the 
scientific study and exploitation of Russia’s resources did not begin until 
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1917 and that during its two hundred years of life under the Tsarist 
regime the Academy of Sciences accomplished nothing. This tendency 
must be borne in mind in reading the book; when that is done it be- 
comes indispensable, and, as Sir Halford Mackinder says in his fore- 
word, it is “a vivid geographical description charged with political 
electricity—it will be at our peril if we neglect to take account of it.” 

The U.S.S.R. shares with the United States a common enemy—dis- 
tance. It is ten days’ journey by the Trans-Siberian Express from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok, and the conquest of distance has been a dominating 
motive in the Five Year Plans. The development of civil aviation— 
well shown by a map—is but a minor incident in the fight, though it 
is of interest to record that London has been placed within two days’ 
journey of Teheran via Moscow. The Five Year Plan envisaged not only 
the industrialization of Russia but the decentralization of industry— 
local factories using local raw materials to supply local needs. In 1928 
nearly one half of industrial funds were invested in the central region 
(Moscow-Leningrad) and nearly one quarter in Ukraine. Under the 
Second Five Year Plan (1932-37) only 16 per cent of capital investments 
were to be in each of these two regions, against 23 per cent in the new 
South Ural-Kuznetzk regions (compare the table on p. 57 where, how- 
ever, there seem to be some errors in the percentages). Thus Russia is 
seeking to develop eight major industrial regions: Central or Moscow; 
Leningrad; Ukraine; South Ural; around Magnitogorsk; Kuznetzk 
Coalfield of Western Siberia; Transcaucasia; the Volga—around Stalin- 
grad, and Russian Central Asia. The last is particularly interesting— 
instead of the raw cotton going 2,000 miles to the Moscow region and 
being sent back as cotton goods to Tashkent or Samarkand, it is to be 
manufactured on the spot. 

The exploration and development of new coal fields and the develop- 
ment of a line of new oil fields along the flanks of the Urals are subjects 
dealt with in detail; the Soviet Union’s attempt to make use of its 
tundra regions along the Arctic Ocean, and to reach these as well as the 
Siberian forests by regular navigation of the Arctic Seas, is also clearly 
described. The “caravans” of timber ships, preceded by ice-breakers and 
with aircraft scouts, show the organization which has been attempted. 

There is curiously little in the book on the Far East and the Soviet 
Union’s Pacific borders. The undeveloped resources of the Far Eastern 
Region are discussed, but one is left with the impression that the de- 
velopment of this area is regarded as a problem for the rather more 
distant future. L. Duptey Stamp 
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An American Experiment, By E. M. Hugh-Jones and E. 4. 
Radice. London: Oxford University Press. 1936. pp. 296. $2.50, 


5 book by two Oxford economists describes the more im. 
portant recovery measures under the New Deal in the United States, 
They succeed surprisingly well in presenting a comprehensive picture 
without overloading the book with tedious and confusing detail. It js 
one of the most useful of authoritative accounts of the American re. 
covery program. As far as the authors reveal their point of view, it is 
that of sympathetic liberal critics. Since most of the generally available 
criticisms of the New Deal are from the conservative side, it is refresh- 
ing to read a competent liberal treatment. 

The first two chapters outline the economic, social and political back. 
ground of the American program and should be valuable in giving 
foreign readers in particular a proper perspective. While it is known in 
a general sort of way that the United States possesses all the variety and 
complexity of a continental economy, that racial and regional conflicts 
or cleavages exist, that the United States has a constitution which is 
generally, though not universally, regarded as embodying inviolable 
principles, and that there are two main political parties, the significance 
of these and other characteristics of American life are not fully ap- 
preciated overseas. 

The authors present a useful account of the economic developments 
which preceded the depression in America and bring out clearly the 
fundamental maladjustments which had developed. These are essential 
to an understanding of the philosophy behind the New Deal. For ex- 
ample, the policy of restriction behind the A.A.A. cannot be properly 
appreciated save in the light of the long period of agricultural over- 
expansion which had taken place, and the prolonged disparity between 
agricultural and industrial prices and incomes. The remaining chapters, 
describing various aspects of the recovery program, offer one of the most 
readable and valuable analyses so far published. As such they should 
commend themselves to readers in the United States as well as in other 
countries, more especially in view of the controversy now centering 
around the program during the presidential campaign. 

At times the argument would carry more conviction if the data on 
which it is based were stated, while it is not always easy to distinguish 
between what is presented as fact and what is the opinion of the authors. 
In a book of this sort, dealing with controversial issues and endeavoring 
to evaluate the importance of individual factors in bringing about a com- 
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qd E. 4. 
$2.50, 


plex result, it is inevitable that there should be much room for differ- 
ences of opinion. This does not detract from its merit as a fair presenta- 


tion of facts and a penetrating examination of policies and results. 
H. BetsHaw 
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Soutu Seas. By Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. Translated from the 
German by Vivian Ogilvie. New York: Henry Holt. 1935. pp- 
167. $3.50. 

Boru Sives oF Buxa Passace. By Beatrice Blackwood. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1935. pp- xxiii + 624. $12.00. 


efresh- 
| back.  * first of these books deals with parts of the Solomon 
giving Islands, New Guinea and Bali. It contains some thirty-four short word 
wn in sketches, illustrated with almost a hundred remarkable photographs. 
y and The indigenous peoples of these regions, phases of their mentality and 
nflicts customs, and their contacts with Western civilization are glimpsed in 
ich is terse paragraphs, interspersed with accounts of the author’s adventures 
olable and hardships and his emotional reactions. He describes Melanesian war- 
cance riors and headhunters bedecked in bird-of-paradise feathers, together 
y ap- with their trousered, now worldly-wise fellows, some of whom had even 
“heard a lot about the Great War” and knew the Germans as “a large, 
nents cruel tribe” who were “fortunately beaten by the Australians.” White 
the men “gone native,” missionaries, government officials, traders, and gold 
ntial diggers are met along with the native hierarchies of chiefs, priests, and 
- eX. supernatural deities, the women, children, dogs, lice, and other inhabi- 
erly tants. The photographs make the book, primarily designed for the lay 
er- reader, of interest also to those scientifically interested in the region. 
yeen Miss Blackwood’s survey of the Melanesian people of the Buka Strait 
ters, is a more orthodox product of an anthropological field trip. Meticulous 
r0st in detail, it adds to the ethnographic literature of the Melanesian peoples. 
uld The author, who is university demonstrator in ethnology at Oxford, did 
her the work under the auspices of the Committee for Research on Problems 
ing of Sex, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. In systematic if 
somewhat uninspired fashion the people concerned are caught into its 
on 600 pages; about 100 for the social system and sexual customs, 140 for 
ish the business of being born and growing up, 170 for economics and 
rs, technology, and 120 for religion, medicine, death and dreams. Twenty- 
ng two pages of close-printed index range from “Abnormalities” to “Cica- 
n- trization,” to “Jealousy,” to “Obscenity,” to “Taboo,” to “Yams.” While 
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primarily concerned with analyzing the older life of the people, th 
changes brought about by the incoming white man are shown at many 
points; as the pidgin-English of the region has it, “white man he cap. 
size altogether something belong before.” As with a number of othe; 
women anthropologists Miss Blackwood has had particular success jp 
drawing upon the ideas of the women—something difficult for even 


countr 


the enthusiastic male researcher to do in most primitive communities. a s 
F. M. 

He is 

NortH oF THE Never Never. By Patrick H. Ritchie. Sydney: @ \ands 
Angus & Robertson, Ltd. 1935. pp. 227. 6s. him t 


to ob 
shows 
free 0 


Hane is an account by an Australian layman of four years 
devoted to work at the Roman Catholic Mission to the aborigines of 


Bathurst Island. Of all branches of the English language, the Aus. Sta 
tralian is the richest in local idiom, according to the slang supplements J P'*™ 
of a recently published dictionary. To the Australian, the fringes of J Unit 
civilization are the “back blocks.” Beyond is the frontier, familiarly palm 
known as the “out back.” And beyond the “out back” is the fabulous, 
little-known region commonly called the “Never Never Land.” Even J ‘he 
more remote, according to this author, is Bathurst Island, which lies off labor 
the north-central coast some 60 miles from Darwin, the port of entry for emp 
the Imperial Airways from England to Australia. - 
The author was given the task of rehabilitating the economic pursuits JB 
of the Mission. He subdued cattle which had run wild and instructed the. 
the black fellows in handling them and the girls in milking. He saw J YP° 
to the planting of gardens in which sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, sett 
pineapples, peanuts, and other foods could be grown for the support of _ 
the mission natives. He built roads, brought in timber, and explored lab 
neighboring regions. He recounts his adventures in a fresh, unsophisti- to 
cated manner, and illustrates them with numerous photographs. ats 
The book is not intended to be a serious or critical account of the C 
mission program or environment. However, some of the difficult prob- log 
lems which confront a mission working with primitive aborigines are fun 
mentioned incidentally. The author, for instance, describes the method i 
of buying young girls which has been adopted to break down the native rei 
polygynous marriage based on kinship. The sociological effects of this Jag 
procedure, or of keeping adolescents confined in mission dormitories : 
0 

or compounds, is not described. 
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Ople, the Auten Americans. By B. Schrieke. New York: The Viking Press. 
at many 1936. pp. xi + 208. $2.50. 

l he Cap. 

of other = writer who analyzes the national problems of a foreign 
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country faces both an advantage and a handicap, as compared with 
the native observer: his conclusions may succeed in being unbiased, 
but on the other hand they may turn out to be superficial. Mr. Schrieke 
makes good use of the advantage, but does not overcome the handicap. 
He is a Dutchman who had 18 years of “racial” experience in Nether- 
lands India. The directors of the Julius Rosenwald Fund then invited 
him to make a study of American racial minority problems “in order 
to obtain a completely fresh point of view on the subject.” The work 
shows the objectivity and scientific detachment which the foreigner alone, 
free of the burden of a traditional outlook, can afford. 

Starting with the Japanese and Chinese, Mr. Schrieke gives a clear 
picture of the development of race hatred on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. The peculiar “frontier” status of California from the 
palmy days of the gold rush up to the beginning of the twentieth 
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ulous, fp century was colonial in character. The real or imagined necessity for 
Even (i cheap labor caused a large-scale immigration of Chinese and Japanese 

ies off J laborers. The experiment was at first successful. The Chinese found 
ry for J employment in the flourishing mining industry, the Japanese chiefly in 
agricultural occupations. The white colonial population, which enjoyed 

rsuits [the thrill and the blessings of an early boom, got along very nicely with 
ucted the strange and modest newcomers. The situation changed immediately 
» saw when the illusions of the boom were dispersed. The disappointed white 
anas, settlers turned from their golden expectations to a more earthly busi- 
rt of ness, and there developed a keen competition between white and yellow 
lored labor. Modesty was no more a virtue, but a vice. The rice standard 
histi- turned out to be a menace, and since the badge of the rice standard 

was the color of the skin, jealousy developed into race hatred. 

the One of the most delicate features of this stage is the different psycho- 
rob- logical reaction on the part of the minorities involved. It is the same 
are fundamental difference which makes the trend of Far Eastern politics so 

hod puzzling for the foreign observer right now. Whereas the Chinese 
tive immigrants answered the white attacks with patience and passivity, the 
this Japanese united in peaceful but organized resistance. Associations for 
ries self-protection communicated with the Japanese Government, which 


Government intervened on their behalf. This was just at the time when 
Japan made its first steps as a great power. After defeating Russia, 
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Japan was looked on by the white world with a mixture of surprise 
and respect. No wonder that the California “Japs,” protected by the 
Gaimusho in Tokyo, became “tools of Japanese imperialism,” thus com. 
plicating the tense situation. 

It is worth recording that organized labor, in its struggle against the 
competition of the rice standard, became the sponsor of an “Aryan” 


race consciousness. With the slogan “California shall not become the W 
Caucasian graveyard,” a heavy and finally successful campaign wa J neve 
started by the unions, which in the early 1900’s controlled the municipal JJ pris 
government of San Francisco. Several acts excluded Orientals from by ! 
further immigration and from the privilege of citizenship, but it was J hare 
not until 1924 that a federal act definitely closed the door against the JB cou! 
East. With California losing its “frontier” characteristics and settling JB “the 
down to the level of a normal white civilization, and with yellow labor JR onl) 
no longer acting in unison to keep wages down, there should be no the 
room for organized race hatred. Yet the fear is still there, and those Am 
who advocate a quota system, which would make a favorable change can 
in the diplomatic relations between the United States and the Far East, On 
have to face the still intransigent attitude of the trade unions. Mean- pec 
while, the Chinese keep to a more or less voluntary segregation in “China- gre 
town,” while the Japanese incline to move into white sections. The Sh 
chiefly agricultural character of Japanese labor in California has been eit 
conserved. Ne 
The problem of the second generation, which is exceedingly impor- for 
tant within the framework of yellow-white relationships in the Western th 
states, is dealt with in a rather confusing way by Mr. Schrieke. The ly 
problem is not so much one of a psychological conflict between genera- of 
tions within the family, nor one of education and college-Americaniza- fa 
tion as a political one. The blunt statement “These Americanized Japan- in 
ese, as a group, are lost for Japan” does not quite satisfy the reader th 
who wants to know more about the mental make-up of this extraordi- sc 
narily interesting group in which East and West struggle for domination. te 
After a brief sketch of the disadvantages faced by Mexicans and 

Indians (the only Americans who are not “aliens”), Mr. Schrieke gives is 
a broad picture of white immigration in the eastern states. He em- 0 
phasizes the psychological aspect, showing the unconscious fear of t 
disintegration on the part of the young American society, the acceptance c 
of “self-respecting ghettos” on the part of certain foreign groups. Never- c 
theless, between such groups, however closely they may watch each f 


other, there can hardly grow up anything like race hatred. There is 
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no difference in the color of the skin, no difference between rice and 
meat standard, to give an unmistakable badge to the minority. Conse- 
quently, there is no second-generation problem. The foreign community 
is broken up, and the successfully Americanized children “move up- 
town.” They lose their identity, become an integral part of American 
society, and the problem is overcome. 

When Mr. Schrieke turns to those twelve million Americans who can 
never conceal their identity by “moving uptown,” the reader is sur- 
prised to find the Negroes listed as “aliens.” The justification given 
by Mr. Schrieke, that “the Negro is still regarded as an alien,” could 
hardly be proved. As for the attitude of the Negroes, which perhaps 
could justify their being regarded as aliens, Mr. Schrieke states that 


thus CcOm- 


Jainst the 
“Aryan” 
come the 
ign was 
AUNIcipal 
als from 
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uinst the 

settling J “they feel themselves Americans and want to be nothing else.” The 
w labor [only thing, then, to condone the heading “American yet Alien,” is 
1 be no the color line, which is strong enough to make the problem of the 


d those American Negro the world’s minority problem par excellence. There 
change can be no other approach to this grave question than through history. 
ar East, Only by learning all about the “great legend” can one understand the 


Mean- peculiar attitude of the white South, the mental and sentimental back- 
‘China- ground of its “complexes.” Here the question arises whether Mr. 
s. The Shrieke’s study is intended to be read by Americans or by aliens. In 


either case the historical survey, meant to present the origin of the 


been 

Negro problem in its different aspects, is not quite satisfactory. The 
impor- foreigner who knows nothing or very little about the “Gethsemane of 
‘estern the South”—as one of the Southern Senators expressed it in the anti- 


lynching bill debate—will hardly know more after reading the outline 


. The 
of Mr. Schrieke. As for his American readers, he fails to revive the 


enera- 
aniza- facts through a personal interpretation, as does for instance Dr. DuBois 
japan- in his Black Reconstruction. It seems also not quite justifiable to picture 
‘eader the tradition of the South as a mere “legend,” for the pre-war Southern 
20rdi- society has to be understood in fact as one of history’s outstanding aris- 
ation. tocracies. 

and The book being a general study of American minority problems, it 
gives is not quite understandable why Mr. Schrieke should omit mention 
em- of the great northward migration of Negroes after the beginning of 
r of the World War and its effect in extending the problem to the industrial 
ance centers of the north. A study of the northern Negro, who is so very 
ver- different from his southern cousin, should be considered essential. As 
each for the attitude of the white South itself, Mr. Shrieke overlooks the 
e is underlying fear of a new alliance between the industrial North and 
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the southern Negro against the agricultural southern society. The new 
courting of the North finds its outstanding expression in the propaganda 
of the Communist Party, one of whose chief aims in its American cam. 
paign is to get hold of the Negro. This is the turning point for Negro 
America, and the possibilities of sovietizing or preventing the sovietiza. 
tion of twelve disappointed millions occupy great space in the Negro 
press. 

Of almost equal importance is the discussion, among Negroes them. 
selves, over the refusal or voluntary acceptance of segregation. The 
latter possibility, with its outlook for an independent “black capital. 
ism,” is advocated by a strong and active wing of the colored intel. 
ligentsia. Yet the prospect of building up a petty capitalism within the 
frame of the far-reaching and powerful white capitalism is not very 
bright. The argument between “segregation” and “integration” led quite 
recently to a clash in the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, in which Dr. DuBois, who advocated segregation, 
was the loser. It may be mentioned that the second-generation problem, 
as found among Japanese or Chinese, is replaced among Negroes by 
the problem of the mulatto, who often has the “best Anglo-Saxon blood” 
in his veins, and whose psychology presents one of the most interesting 
phases of the Negro problem. 

On the whole Mr. Schrieke gives an analysis rather than a diagnosis 
of the problems he discusses. His emphasis on education is fully justi- 
fied, since education is and always has been a means of liberation and 
social emancipation. This is why equal education is one of the chief 
aims of Colored America, and why there is so much to say against it 
on the part of the white South. I do not myself share, however, Mr. 
Schrieke’s hope for growing state control over rural education in the 
South. By giving a list of the alternative solutions of the Negro problem 
that are prominent in contemporary discussion, Mr. Schrieke tacitly 
acknowledges that there is no “solution.” In analyzing the economic 
difficulties to be faced by the South in the quite probable case that 
cotton should lose its present overruling importance, he does however 
suggest one solution. He advises the South to give up its “colonial” 
economy and to develop the type of “the new peasant.” In this advice 
he follows closely the proposal of Mr. Charles S. Johnson and others, 
in The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, for creating villages after European 
patterns. The substitution of a sound scheme of rural adjustment for the 
“colonial” economy would lesson racial friction, behind which there is 
always economic pressure or the fear of it. | Ernst Orro Hauser 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AUSTRALIAN AND New ZEALAND SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law. Vo . I. Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press. 1935. pp. xxvi + 188. 10s. 6d. 


he first annual meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Society of International Law was held at the Sydney University Law 
School in August, 1933. Then followed for several days the first Con- 
ference of the Society, during which a dozen or more papers were read. 
Several of them are reproduced in this, the first Proceedings. 

The organization of the Society is in keeping with the growing inter- 
national, legal, political and economic interests of Australia and New 
Zealand, which have increased in numbers and importance since their 
attainment of a national status in the family of nations, and since their 
membership in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the League 
of Nations. Both countries have assumed the responsibility of mandates 
over native peoples in regions formerly under German control, and both 
are parties to multilateral peace arrangements of world-wide application. 
The development of institutes for the study of international relations, 
and of societies for the progressive study of international law, public 
and private, is an excellent manifestation of the splendid enterprise of a 
people who have grappled with and to some extent solved their difh- 
cult internal problems, and who are determined, with the same thorough- 
ness, to chart their foreign course along traditional lines of international 
law and diplomacy, but with a due regard for the special interests and 
peculiar position they occupy in the world today. It is essentially a 
legal society, international relations as such being left to the groups 
having an interest in politics and organization as contrasted with law. 

The topics discussed present a wide range of interest and investiga- 
tion. Some are of universal interest and application; while some relate 
solely to all or a part of the Antipodes. They include: Separate Action 
by the British Dominions in Foreign Affairs; the British Dominions 
as Mandatories; the Soviet Union in International Law; the Position 
of Consuls in Australia; Extradition in Australia; and other timely and 
interesting topics. The contributors include the late Sir W. Harrison 
Moore, Sir John G. Latham, Sir John M. Harvey, and others. 

Lack of space prevents detailed mention of each paper. Perhaps the 
most interesting to overseas students of international law is Sir W. 
Harrison Moore’s paper on separate action by the British Dominions 
in foreign affairs. After setting forth the international and constitutional 
law foundation of the British Commonwealth of Nations, he shows how 
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machinery and methods of separate action in foreign affairs have been 
developed through treaties, diplomatic representation, territorial gains, 
and the severance of diplomatic relations. Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
are discussed as a concrete illustration of the workings of these methods 
and machinery. It would be difficult to find a more accurate and in- 
telligible account of the international life of the British Dominions within 
such little space. 

Justice H. V. Evatt of the High Court of Australia sheds consid- 
erable light on the legal status of the British Dominions as Manda- 
tories. With Australia and New Zealand exercising mandates over New 
Guinea and German Samoa respectively, this paper has a special in- 
terest and importance. The precise relation of the British Mandatories 
to the Mandates system in general, while discussed, is not altogether 
clear. The position of the Dominions as Mandatories, and their relation 
to the mandated territories, is as clear an exposition as the reviewer 
has read. 

The final paper is a Note on the Kisch Case, by Professor A. H. 
Charteris. It deals with the application of the dictation tests as set forth 
in the Immigration Act of 1901-32, intended expressly to exclude Asiatic 
labor, to prevent one E. E. Kisch, Czechoslovakian lecturer, from enter- 
ing the Commonwealth. He was intending to lecture in Australia under 
the Anti-War Council. The Director of the Investigation Branch of the 
Attorney-General’s Office recommended that he be denied permission 
to enter. Efforts to establish that Kisch was “a prohibited immigrant” 
failed. He was familiar with several European languages. The Immigra- 
tion authorities offered him a passage in Scottish Gaelic, which he re- 
fused to reduce to writing. The High Court held that the “European 
language” used in the test must-be one which is a standard means of 
communication for all general purposes. In this sense, said the Court, 
the Scottish Gaelic is not a language. Professor Charteris comments 
that while the application of the test occasions no surprise as regards 
Asiatics, yet when applied to non-Asiatics it is open to objection and 
cannot be regarded merely “as an immoral subterfuge for discretionary 
administrative exclusion.” 

These papers, written by professional colleagues, for each other, offer 
splendid instruction for the layman and the overseas internationalist, in 
the foreign affairs of the Antipodes as they embrace the field of law. 
Every teacher and practitioner will welcome the volume to his desk as it 
makes its periodical appearances. 

E, Martin 
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